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A Poem. 


[Lines written during the meeting of the 
General Association in Grass Valley.] 
Dear to my heart are the Sierra Nevadas, 
That lift their white peaks to the blue of the 


sky, 
Their pine-scented highlands, their green wood- 
ed canyons, 
Their cool mountain lakes, and swift streams 
dashing by; 


Their clear fragrant morns, when the arrows of 
sunrise 
Have scattered the mist that obscured the 


bright day; 
And their nights, when the moon to fairyland 
changes 
Vale, mountain and stream, in its magical 
way. 
Their bosoms are scarred by blast, pick and 
shovel, 
Their golden hearts pierced by shaft and ‘‘in- 
But nothing can mar their strength, beauty and 
grandeur; 
They stand unsurpassed in their glory sub- 
lime, 


And high in the sunshine, the pride of the 
mountains, 
Lies sunny Grass Valley, rose-gardened and 
fair, 
Like a bright gem in an emerald setting, 
It basks in the clearness of God’s upper air. 


And in it are hearts that are warm, kind and 
loving, 
Brave and true for the cause of honor and 
right; ; 
May the strong mountain angels keep them for- 
ever 
In safety and peace, by their power and 
might. 
Mrs. L. M. Howarp. 


AMONG THE HILLS. 


It was not difficult for your corre- 
‘spondent, after the brilliants of the 
September meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club, to turn his back on “the 
Hub” for the leafy enchantment of 
the -coruscating hills. Tuesday 
morning, September 25th, he was 
borne along one of the Northern 
spokes, his objective point being 
Fabians, whence Mt. Washington and 
his “presidential” compeers were seen 
with no obscuring cloud; but the 
trains up the steep ascent had ceased 
for thé-season to run. 

The meeting aforesaid was excep- 
tional from the fact that all the an- 


nounced speakers were ladies, and | 


the lady friends of the members were 
admitted to the extent of the seating 
capacity of Horticultural Hall. 


After words of greeting by Dr. : 


House, a missionary from Bulgaria— 
where dwells the spirit of the martyrs 
—who said he wished to be counted 
out of the Congregational body wher 
it ceases to be missionary, Miss 
Lucy Wheelock spoke enthusiastical- 
ly and rapidly on “The Church and 
the Children.” The Church must put 
the stamp of the ‘Creator on the chil- 
dren. Suitable teachers should be 
provided for the Sabbath-schools. 
Mind does not grow like a vegetable, 
but in contact with spirit. Kinder- 
garten schools greatly aid the chil- 
dren and help the workers to get in- 
to the homes with uplifting influ- 
ences. We have not fully realized 
the meaning of the command, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
“An Open Door for a Better Day” 
was the theme of the dignified and 
consecrated Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, who 
has labored so successfully for scien- 
tific temperance education in the 
schools of the land. She said that 
the most hopeful feature of our time 


is the turning of thoughts to the 
God kept this land for the 
coming of the Pilgrims. The men of 


children. 


this generation are not degenerate 
sons of noble sires. They are estab- 


lishing at the West, schools, churches | 


and Christian colleges. Thirty-nine 
States have enacted laws for scientific 
temperance education in their public 
schools. 

It is difficult to make school boards 
realize that they may be making the 
drunkards of to-morrow. Female 
teachers are responsive to this new 
education. Tobacco users are not 
favorable. What can the Church of 
God do for this work? Appoint 
committees to look after schools and 
school books. | 

We must meet the condition that 
confronts us. When we abolish nar- 
cotics and intoxicants a larger hope 
will dawn for us. Then preaching 
will not be smoked away, as is now so 
often the case. (Some smokers were 
= hang their heads; better 

ury the filthy weed.) en 

Mrs. Olara Smith Colton of 
Patchogue, N. Y., presented a bright, 
earnest and anecdotical paper on 
“Hannah, Eunice, or Both?” and con- 
cluded that both methods of training 
should be adopted in the religious 
education of children. 

She put emphasis on the mother 
method in dealing with children, and 
on the importance of more being 
done by the churches for moth- 
ers; by providing books on the best 
methods of training children; reviv- 
ing mothers’ meetings, and urged the 
inculcation of Bible stories, the most 
attractive of all stories—and fitting 


“Sunday occupations for girls and 
boys”—presented from week to week 
in The Congregationalist. The tenor 
(colored) and base singers of Dr. A. 
Little’s church choir furnished music 
—enthusiastically applauded. 
The glory of the brilliant autumn 
foliage is at the meridian. 
The *‘burning bush” is multiplied 
Ten thousand-fold to-day; 
Successors myriad shall appear 
When these have passed away; 
The miracle from year to year 
In pristine glory shall appear. 
Scarlet, and crimson, and gold, shad- 
ed to milder and less defined colors, 
are harmoniously toned with dark 
rich evergreen, and present leafy 
pictures of marvelous beauty. None 
seemed more attractive than the pa- 
cific view westward from the sightly 
crest above the village of Peacham, 
Vt.—so high that it holds in view the 
the “Presidential Range” across the 
valley of the Connecticut in New 
Hampshire. A more quiet and Sab- 
bath-keeping community could scarce- 
ly be found. There lived the mother 
of “our mutual friend,” the manag- 


ing editor of Tue Pacrric. There the 
writer pleasantly and _ profitably 
spent the last Lord's Day, in 


the courteous and amiable family of 
Rev. J. K. Williams, pastor of the 
Congregational church that in August 
celebrated its centennial. Fora hun- 
dred years the seed of the kingdom 
of heaven has there been sown by 
loyal hands, and there was a reaping 
time last June when the Spirit de- 
scended on the labors of Evangelist 
Whittier and the two co-operating 
churches, and it is thought that at 
least a hundred precious souls were 
gathered to the peace and safety of 
the fold. Brother Williams, “the 
Doctor” of this correspondence, 
preached astimulating sermon Sun- 
day morning from that most comfort- 
ing and assuring text, ‘‘He who hath 
begun a good work in you will per- 
form it until the day of Christ Jesus.” 

If God be for us, who can be effect- 
ually against us? Courage, fellow- 
Christians—young, middle-aged and 
old! He has undertaken our cause. 
The Jeaven of the kingdom shall ul- 
timately leaven the whole lump. The 
process goes on, not only in the in- 
dividual soul, but also in the great 


world, where sin abounds, and often |. 


appalls. 

Perhaps no scenery in Vermont is 
more attractive in a combination of 
grand and quiet scenery than at 
Bradford, the home of ex-Governor 
Roswell Farnham, and the scene for 
nearly fifty years of the labors of 
Dr. Silas McKeen, who has for a 
decade realized the truth of one of 
his favorite Scripture passages; viz., 
‘‘When Heshall appear, then shall we 
also appear with him in glory.” 

To an unusual extent the past sum- 
mer, early Sunday morning trains 
have broken the Sabbath stillness of 
these peaceful valleys, bearing the 
pernicious Sunday papers, that grad- 
ually destroy a relish for religious 
reading and worship. Let no citizen 
of the kingdom of our great King 
say that such evils “have come to 
stay,” and cowardly put off his armor 
and cast away his weapons. Is not 
the “leaven” in the world? The 
Church should make more favorable 
the conditions of its working. 

Rev. M. A. Dougherty, who on his 
way from the Northern Pacific preach- 
ed for several Sundays in Chicago, 
favored us with a callin Boston afew 
days ago. 

Soon after arriving at the Peacham 
parsonage it was announced that a 
basket of “goodies” had arrived from 
“Aunt Carrie,” who, without children 
of her own, mothers the parsonage 
and, to a good extent, the parish. 
After an invitation to witness the 
tempting display, the guest perpe- 
trated the following, sent as an ez- 
pose of your spokesman: 

It was a pie-us deed, 
And Carrie-d mach of cheer, 


How nice to such an auntie have, 
And live a neighbor near ! 


Good things are for the good; 
Alas ! for me, alas! 

The tempting viands near me came— 
Came near me but to pass, 


And yet my thanks I join 
For ‘‘pie-us thing and such”; 

I prize them for intrinsick worth 
And love that prompts them much, 


For pleasure others have, 
That I may not partake; 

Yes, thanks, Aunt Carrie, for the pies 
And for the cruller-cake. 


When angels’ food is spread 
Before our grateful eyes, 
We hands will clasp and raise a song 
To Him who fills the skies. 
Borax. 


Oct. 4th. 


Rev. John Leadingham, wife and 
three children take passage on the 
steamer Australia on Saturday of this 
week for Honolulu. Mr. Leading- 
ham is to be associated with Rev. Dr. 
Hyde as instructor in the North Pa- 
cific Theological Institute. 


“SOME FIGURES AND A FACT,” 
FINALLY. 


BY REV. W. H. M DOUGAL. 


[Delayed in appearing by the home mission- 
ary number and association reports.— EDITOR, 

In an ancient work on the healing 
of the ills that the spirit is heir to, it 
is noted that “a merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine.” The physic 
implies the physician; mirth the 
merrymaker. To amend another 
ancient saying: “Si vis meridere” etc. 
And the jester whose wit is sane, and 
whose will is sweet, is a fnnctionary 
never so blessed as in this so strenu- 
ous age. And this, though one wear 
the miter (or, say, the white choker) 
instead of the cap and bells. For 
while it is quite “pitiful to court a 
grin when one should woo a soul,” 
such soul may be wooed from its 
mouldy moods by a genial jest when 
“the pathetic exhortation” would add 
its mildew to the mould. 

Dr. Mahlon Willett is one of “in- 
finite jest,” and in the wine of his 
own wit I heartily drink his health. 
May he prosper and his kind in- 
crease! But over the bumper’s edge 
I must find a bit of fault with Dr. 
Willett’s fun as I have done with his 
figures. 

Some wit and wine are the better 
for being dry. But Dr. Willett’s wit 
is at times so exquisitely dry that 
one any ways weak of wit may too 
easily take his jest for earnest, and 
thereby the weak brother be made to 
offend. 

In his recent Paciric leaders Dr. 
Willett kept so dry a face that who 
of us thought him not in sober earn- 
est to show the logical underpinning 
of his ample thesis respecting small 
and large churches? At least this 
writer took him so, and went about, 
simple-mindedly, to show, to his own 
satisfaction, that only the merest cor- 
ner of Dr. Willett’s vast proposition 
was shown by him to have any sup- 
port, and that this was the most 
fragile possible—a warehouse prop- 
ped on spliced laths. 


Lo! my sorry plight when Dr. Wil- | 


let laughs at my simple gravity, and 
lets me know that—as the head of 
my household would say—he was 
only “p'tendin’” about his big thesis. 

Doing things generally in a big 
way, he made his thesis ample enough 
to blanket the continent, or the cos- 
mos, and then got in under it and 
looked for a churchly flea or two in 
this little corner by the Golden Gate. 
With native honesty he thanks his 
critic for even a hint that his general 
assertion may be generally true. 

But is it kind in him to let his 
lambent wit play ignis fatuis to allure 
simple critics into the bogs of an ab- 
surd gravity ? 

But the writer does see the humor 
of another of Dr. Willett’s jests. His 
critic had said that on a wide induc- 
tion his (Dr. Willett’s) proposition 
might be seen to be true—logically 
consequent. Ah! if it is so conse- 
quent upon such induction, why, asks 
Dr. Mahlon Willett, is it inconse- 
quent as any induction one cares to 
make? This is dry but piquant, I 
am sure. By analogy: Should an ob- 
serving body find that, as a rule, the 
postmaster of San Francisco and its 
suburban places have cork legs, who 
is to forbid him to rear a universal 
proposition as such induction (which 
were ampler than Dr. Willett’s)? 
Why do anything in a small way? 
What a fine basis for racy deductions 
as to the relative value of cork-legged 
and carnous-legged civil servants. 

For it is to be remembered that 
the point of that criticism was not 
the truth of Dr. Willett’s proposition, 
but its logical consequence. 


Frankly, the writer quite concurs 
in the broad statement that there 
may be a point in the career of a 
church when its continued growth in 
numbers will be at the sacrifice of 
growth in grace. But that Dr. Willett 
has identified as that point a statistical 
return of 1,210, or half, or twice 
that number, does not appear, I 
think. And that point can be found, 
it seems to me, only by a thorough 
analysis of the many subtle quantities 
which, co-ordinated, make the whole 
of such a problem. ~ 

Finally, his critic must thank Dr. 
Willett for a quality of the humor 
of his reply to his critic, which is 
ever to be praised—its genial temper. 
There is a wit that tickles, that 
which tingles, and that which bites. 
Although Dr. Willett shook and 
pinched his critic lustily, he did not 
bite. He is cast in too large a mold 
to have the need or heart to do this. 

If some time his humor seem un- 
genial, and it does, it is only as one 
who too carelessly expresses a lemon’s 
juice, gets the acrid taint of the 
seeds in with the wholesome acid of 
the pulp—one doesn’t mean to. But 
Dr. Willett’s reply is nearly a model 


of the better polemic, as well as 


playful use of wit. Let him always 


| strain out the seeds, and, to muddle 


metaphors, we shall delight to go to 
the smithy on the olympus of East 
Oakland and watch our brawny- 
brained Vulcan at his smithery, with 
delight at the irradiant sparks of wit 
and the massive work a-doing. 


LETTER. 


If a year ago Ohio found herself 
almost stunned, like the rest of the 
country, by the preceding months 
of financial distress, she has spent 
the last twelve months in doing her 
best to bring prosperity out of 
disaster. Strikes, riots and drouths 
came to add to previous discourage- 
ments; we even had the humiliation 
of being the starting point of the 
king of cranks, Coxey, and his hap- 
less followers, but there has probably 
been more serious thinking done by 
all classes of people than in any one 
year since the war of the Rebellion; 
and when the people will pause long 
enough in their mad pursuit of self- 
interest to think, and look at things 
from some other than a selfish stand- 
point, the result cannot be otherwise 
than beneficial. 

The churches, and all Christian or- 
ganizations, are giving less attention 
to the ever-vexing problem of “How 
shall everybody be made to think as 
I do?”—for this is what most of the 
doctrinal bickering amounts to—and 
are planning to do effective work 
for the upbuilding of righteousness. 
Cleveland is in the midst of quite a 
revival effort in the direction of mu- 
nicipal reform; the clergymen of all 
denominations, made a vigorous pro- 
test against the failure of officials to 
enforce existing laws against immor- 
al resorts and illegal sale of liquor. 
The Woman’s Christian Unions—Par- 
tisan and Non-Partisan—the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union and other or- 
ganizations have united their efforts 
to secure a different state of things 
in the interests of good citizenship. 
The Anti-Saloon League of Ohio has 
entered upon a vigorous campaign 
against the liquor business. The 
cloven foot of the liquor power may 
be seen in such a multitude of ways. 
Not an ice company in Cleveland 
dared to furnish ice for the drinking 
fountains placed in different parts of 
the city, by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, because if they 
did so, they would be boycotted by 
the saloon keepers of the city, and 
their patronage was too valuable to 
be sacrificed. 

The officers of justice, from the Po- 
lice Judge to the policemen, are 
afraid to interfere with this mighty 
power of iniquity. But earnest men 
of real principle are arousing to a 
sense of their duty and responsibility 
to an unwonted degree. 

The programs of ‘the local confer- 
ences throughout the State show the 
trend of thought to be strongly ia 
the direction of social issues; the de- 
mands of the times and how to adapt 
methods of Christian work to these 
demands. 

Field Secretary Wiard of the Home 


‘Missionary Society is doing excellent 


service among the churches of the 
Western Reserve. His bright, earn- 
est addresses, full of graphic descrip- 
tions and pathetic touches, bright- 
ened by timely witticisms, are some- 
times spoken of as “touches of a 
Western cyclone.” 

Hon. Z. Holbrook of Chicago, Lec- 
turer on Sociology at Oberlin, deliv- 
ered an able address before the Con- 
gregational Club of Cleveland on 
“The Lessons of the Strikes,” which 
presented in a very clear and prac- 
tical manner many things that need 
to be considered especially in every 
large center of population. 

The rapid increase of highway rob- 
bery, incendiarism, and lawlessness 
in general, in all our large cities, com- 
pels us to study social questions in 
self-defense. 


The National Convention of the 
Partisan Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union will be held in Cleveland, 
November 13th and 17th inclusive. 
Frances Willard and Lady Henry 
Somerset are the “bright, particular 
stars” that are expected to lend 
especial interest to this large gather- 


ing. 

The State Annual Convention of 
the Non-Partisan Christian Temper- 
ance Union recently held in Elgin 
was & Spirited and helpful meeting. 
The President, Mrs. Ellen J. Phinney, 
gave an address on “Old Methods 
Electrified by New Enthusiasm,” 
which was a clear setting forth of 
the fact that we must be ready to 
hold on to old principles, and work 
for them with all the old methods 
that are still useful, but ready to 
adopt new ones when existing cir- 
cumstances require them, and putting 
into all endeavors thai enthusiasm 


that is born of desperate human need. 


This branch of temperance workers 
is quite strong in Ohio, and carry on 
successfully many lines of philan- 
thropic work, aided by generous 
financial backing, as they have the 
confidence and sympathy of very many 
wealthy men and women. They carry 
on much institutional work in Cleve- 
land. 

The Ohio Branch of the W. B. M. I, 
and the Ohio W. H. M. U. held their 
annual meeting in Cincinnati this 
‘week. The attendance was rather 
small, being so far removed from the 
‘Western Reserve,” which is the 
stronghold of Congregationalism in 
Ohio. The churches of our denomi- 
nation are few and scattered in that 
part of the State, but the meeting 
made up in enthusiasm what it lack- 
ed innumbers. The friends of home 
missions rejoiced that the pledge of 
$6,000 had been more than secured. 
Mrs. Sydney Strong of Cincinnati 
was elected President of the H. M. U., 
in place of Mrs. J. G. W. Cowles of 
Cleveland, whose ill health compelled 
her to lay aside active service. 

Western Reserve University has 
added to its buildings and faculty. 
The department of the Woman’s Col- 
lege bids fair to outstrip Adelbert 
College—the department for men—in 
attendance. The facilities in all de- 
partments are most excellent. 

Oberlin College reports a larger 
enrollment at the beginning of the 
year than at any previous time in its 
history. This is remarkable in the 
present financial condition of the 
country. There have been several 
changes in the faculty. Oberlin has 
lost Professor W. B. Chamberlain, 
one of her strongest men, who has 
been identified with the College for 
nearly a quarter of a century. He 
has taken up his work as professor 
of elocution and oratory in Chicago 
University. 

The Oberlin Theological Seminary 
has taken a new departure in some 
respects. The English course has been 
abolished, but an arrangement has 
been made which, it is hoped, will 
meet the needs of those who cannot 
take a full course of training. A plan 
has been devised by which the theo- 
logical students may engage in practi- 
cal work while pursuing their studies. 
It is to be hoped that they may learn 
to study men as well as books. 

The friends of Professor George 
Frederick Wright in Oberlin and in 
different parts of Ohio rejoice to wel- 
come him back from his tour of re- 
search and hear his graphic descrip- 
tion of experiences in connection 
with the ill-fated Arctic expedition. 
Ohio is proud of this Christian 


scholar, so successful in scientific re- 
search. 


Mrs. J. G. Fraser. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


FROM OREGON. 


The church at Ashland is being 
stirred up by its new pastor, Rev. 
Edward P. Childs. From the start 
he took strong anti-liquor ground— 
something new in that locality, where 
the opposition by other churches to 
the whisky interest was of a negative 
character. His efforts have awaken- 
ed the church to a deepening inter- 
est in spiritual matters, and while 
there is much to dishearten, yet there 
is much to encourage. The attend- 
ance at all services is slowly increas- 
ing, and twenty additional hymnals 
have been ordered to meet the re- 
quirements of the services. The first 
results of his efforts were seen on 
October 7th, when four new members 
were received, three on confession 
and one by letter, and, in addition, 
two children were baptized. 

Rev. Dr. Kantner began his labors 
with the Salem church October Ist. 
Large congregations have greeted 
him so far, and the prayer-meetings 
have been well attended. Last Sun- 
day communion service was observed, 
when four pew members were re- 
ceived, two by letter and two on con- 
fession. The church and pastor are 
facing the future with hopeful hearts. 

The Hassalo-street church is being 
stirred up by the industry of its new 
pastor, Rev. Chas. H. Curtis, who is 
stimulating the members to greater 
efforts for the Master. In addition 
to the mission station at Fernwood, 
another has been started at Highland, 
two and a half miles north, on the 
main road leading to Vancouver. 
Last Sunday there were seventy-four 
persons present at the Sunday-school. 
The attendance at the regular church 
services is constantly growing, and 
the prospects of growth and influence 
were never more encouraging. 

What has hitherto been known as 
the Sunnyside Branch of the First 
church, some time ago, began keep- 
ing house on its own account, thirty- 
five members of the First church liv- 
ing in the vicinity of Sunnyside with- 
drawing for that purpose. Such a 
movement gave the new organization 


alone, at least for the most part; and 
under the zealous and ive 
ministry of Rev. J. J. Staub the child 
is taking ion of a most valua- 
ble field, and will soon be in a posi- 


tion to do excellent work for the | 


Master’s kingdom. The way has been 
provided for the erection of a 
handsome and commodious church 
home, which in ordinary times would 
cost between $2,500 and $3,000, but 
now has been contracted at $1,450. 
All has been arranged, saving the 
sum of $350 which will have to be 
raised before dedication, in order 
that the grant of the C. O. B.S. can 
be made available. But this will 
come in due time and will clear up 
everything against house and ground, 
and make a center of influence and 
usefulness that is certain to largely 
increase in power as the days go by. 

Rev. Arthur H. Smith of the North 
China Mission of the American Board 
dropped into the First church last 
Thursday evening, and was invited 
by Dr. Wallace to give us a mission- 
ary talk, which he did most accept- 
ably. Mr. Smith’s heart is so full of 
his work that his language, in giving 
utterance to his thoughts, isa regular 
Niagara Fall of words, each one 
struggling to get ahead of the other. 
The forcefulness of his speech is 
punctuated by a quaint and irresist- 
ib e humor that adds much to its in- 
terest, and impresses his thought 
upon the hearer in a way never to be 
forgotten. It is doubted if one op- 
posed to missions could hear him 
without being converted. He preach- 
ed for Rev. A. Rogers at Forest Grove 
to-day. 

Our highly-honored and much- 
loved General Oliver O. Howard will 
arrive here in about three weeks, to 
remain with his daughter, Mrs. James 
T. Gray, during the winter. 

The Congregational Club of Ore- 
gon will hold a meeting with the 
church at Forest Grove to-morrow 
evening. Rev. Dr. Cowan will de- 
liver an address on “The Ultimate 
Church.” 

Very large audiences are constant- 
ly in attendance at the First church 
in this city, and the necessity for the 
new church is, indeed, very great. 
Happily, the removal into the new 
home will be an accomplished fact 
within a few weeks, eight at most, 
and then the church will have to be- 
stir itself to fill the seats, as there 
will be room for 1,400 in the pews 
alone. But with the added capacity. 
for work comes a great responsibility 
as to how we shall work, and this 
thought is constantly being impress- 
ed upon us by our pastor. That we, 
as a church, shall rise to our great 
privilege, and fully realize the meas- 
ure of our large opportunity to do 
effective service for Christ, is the 
prayer of many of us; and to this end 
the prayers of our fellow-workers on 
this entire coast are earnestly desired. 

Rev. R. A. Rowley, recently Sunday- 
school missionary for the State of 
Washington. has been elected as 
Superintendent of the O. S. S. and 
P. 8. for Oregon, the vacancy occur- 
ring by the resignation of Rev. 
Charles H. Curtis, to accept the pas- 
torate of the Hassalo-street church, 
Portland. This is a good selection. 
Mr. Rowley is well qualified to do a 
vigorous and aggressive work, and, 
without doubt, will prove a worthy 
successor to Mr. Curtis. 

Grorce H. Hues. 

October 21st. 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF H. M. SOCIETY. 


The regular monthly meeting was 
held in the library of the First church 
in this city on Monday afternoon, 
October 16th. Dr. Mooar was elect- 
ed Chairman, and Rev. H. E. Jewett 
Recording Secretary. Mr. J. §. 
Hutchinson, Treasurer of California 
Home Missionary Society, was elect- 
ed Treasurer of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Superintendent report- 
ed a busy month. Voted to recom- 
mend to the Executive Committee at 
New York the appointment of an of- 
fice assistant, with the understanding 
that the expense of the same be not 
made a charge upon our annual ap- 
propriations. 

The Committee on Ministerial 
Supply recommended the name of 
Mr. James Billings, recently ordained 
at Redwood. It is understood that 
Mr. Billings will soon enter home 
missionary service in Siskiyou coun- 
ty. H. E. Jewerr, Sec. 


East Oklahoma Conference receiv- 
ed the following new churches at its 
last meeting: Bethel, .Deer Creek, 
Spring Creek, Lincoln, Olivet and 
Soldier Creek. 


A church was recently organized 


at Laddsdale, Towa. 
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Momans Board 


Of the Pacific. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FOREIGN 
SECRETARY OF THE W. B. M. P. 


Thirty-one letters have been writ- 
ten the past year, aad fifteen receiv- 
ed. This does not include the cor- 
respondence with Miss Gunnison and 
Miss Harwood, both of the Japan 
‘Mission, the former of whom is the 
special missionary of the Young 
Ladies’ Branch, and the other of the 
Southern Branch. Reports from these 
will be made by those Societies re- 
spectively. 


MICRONESIA. 


But come with me this morning on 
a little missionary tour, and see for 
yourselves what the W. B. M. P. is 
doing. And first, let us go to the 
far-away islands of the sea, where the 
mail-carrier goes but once or twice 
a year, and here on the Island of 
Kusaie we will visit the school where 
the dusky-faced, simple-hearted, lov- 
ing, trusting children of nature are 
taught. 

They are brought hither from the 
Marshall and Gilbert Islands, because 
the climate of those islands will not 
allow white persons to live there, to 
be trained to be teachers and mis- 
sionaries to their own people; and 
the Morning Star, acting temporarily 
in the capacity of a huge kindergarten 
van, goes around once a year to pick 
them up and bring them to school. 
Here, among the corps of faithful 
teachers, is Miss Wilson, a native 
daughter of the Golden West, who 
went out from us last vear. She ar- 
rived at Kusaie in July, 1893, and 
her graphic description of the voyage, 
the beautiful island, the school-rooms, 
the pupils, the manners and customs 
of the people, give a most excellent 
idea of life in Micronesia. There 
ure about forty children in the 
school. In November last, a little 
girl nine years of age, named Korti, 
died very suddenly, and, according 
to the custom of the Island, was 
buried the same day. Otherwise, the 
health of the teachers and scholars 
has been good. Miss Wilson is most 
happy in the work, and thanks God 
for the privilege of allowing her to 
work in that part of his vineyard. 
She says: “The children are so loving 
and obedient that any one would be 
a strange person who was not happy 
with them.” They call the teachers 
“mother.” The course of study con- 
sists of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, music, and the Bible. 
They have a King’s Daughters Circle, 
and at each meeting a contribution 
is taken for foreign missions. The 
Kusaians sing very sweetly, and you 
may judge of their efforts in this 
direction when I tell you that the 
program of the closing exercises of 
the school last year ended with “The 
Heavens are Telling,” from “The 
Creation.” 

AFRICA. 


With the “speed of a seraph’s 
wing,” we pass on to Africa, where 
still duskier are the faces that greet 
us. But, to quote Rev. J. H. Dor- 
ward, “if any one is inclined to think 
these people uninteresting, he is 
greatly mistaken, for most loyal, lov- 
ing, trusting hearts beat under their 
black skins.” Here at Umsumduzi, 
with greater love and zeal for the 
work than physical strength, stands, 
as our representative, Mrs. Dorward. 
For nearly a year she was absent 
from home on account of her health, 
but, in the early part of 1894, she re- 
turned to her chosen field. Of the 
work among the kraals, they send 
us very encouraging reports. Nine 
have recently decided to follow 
Christ, and five have been received 
into communion, among them one 
girl of seventeen. “It is one thing 
for an enlightened Christian in a 
Christian home, or among Christian 
people. It is quite another thing 
for a poor, ignorant native girl, in a 
heathen kraal, from which she can- 
not escape, with centuries of super- 
stition and degradation back of her. 
It is especially hard for heathen 
girls to become Christians. They are 
bound as boys are not. The fathers 
do not care so much whether their 
boys become Christians, but the girle 
are property, and worth ten head of 
cattle each. When the girls confess 
Christ, then the father’s fears are 
aroused lest his property depreciate 
in value.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dorward are very 
much interested in their work. He 
writes: “I am happy in my work 
here, and am not at all anxious to 
exchange it for a field in the United 
States.” 

Speaking of recent books, and the 
stimulus of a book-store, or a library, 
he says: “We miss these and other 
things dreadfully, but for all that, 
I had rather remain here. The 
sacrifice of going home would be 
much greater.” Mrs. Dorward writes: 
“We do not want to go home now. 
Why, it seems as if we had just got- 
ten started.” The work in the schools 
is a great work. A great many chil- 
dren have been gathered from the 
kraals. The work shows a brighter 
side than ever before, and the fruit 
begun to appear. 

JAPAN: 


From Africa to Japan is but a 
thought. Restless, disturbed, ag- 
gressive, progressive, experimental 
Japan! What the outcome of all 


this unrest, and what its influence on 
Christian missions willbe, remains 
to be seen. Here we meet three 
more of our missionafies, native 
daughters, two of them; Miss Den- 
ton, who has been a faithfal, devoted 
teacher in the girls’ school at Kyoto, 
for six years, and who knows and 
loves Japan and the Japanese, says: 
“We are living in historical times,- 
and it will be easier to write of to- 
day, in 1894, than now. The Kuma- 
moto matter has been one of the 
severest trials that has ever come to 
the mission. There is a spirit of 
doubt in the Doshisha that is deep- 
ly to be deplored, but even that has 
its bright side. I imagine it will all 
be cleared up in time, for surely an 
institution with the foundation this 
has, cannot fall. The feeling seems 
to have taken hold of you at home 
that our *mission is having more 
trouble than other missions, and that 
the Kumai pastors are going farther 
than others in the lines of New The- 
ology. I do not think either of 
these is true. Many of the girls’ 
schools have decreased in numbers, 
but ours numbers the same as /ast 
year. As a mission we have expe- 
rienced a wonderful answer to pray- 
er, and we feel that the future holds 
a rich experience for us. I wish I 
could show you these girls just as 
they seem to me, and, best of all, 
that we could any of us realize what 
a great work they can do for Chris- 
tianity in Japan. The only thing I 
could ask for would be more strength 
and longer days.” These extracts 
show her love for, and devotion to, 
her work, and her faith in the future 
of vital Christianity in Japan. Of 
the work of Miss Gunnison and Miss 
Harwood, both dear to our hearts, 
we shall hear from other sources. 


INDIA. 

The cradle of the race, proud of 
her antiquity and of her learning. 
Here is a parish of 275,000 souls; we 
find Rev. J. C. and Mrs. Perkins, 
Miss Perkins and Miss Barker; all 
but one natives of this State. These 
are the only missionaries in this 
large parish, but they are assisted by 
four pastors, thirty catechists and 
twenty-five teachers. There are fifty 
churches and prayer houses in the 
station, eighteen day schools and 
two boarding schools. Miss Barker, 
our latest adopted daughter, went 
out last year, and is associated with 
Miss Mary Perkins in the school and 
evangelistic work. Miss Perkins has 
entire charge of the girls’ boarding 
school, and the financial oversight of 
the boys’ school. About one hun- 
dred children must be provided for, 
with appropriations that are inade- 
quate to meet expenses. 

Miss Perkins says: “A {request that 
I am daily bringing before the Lord 
is that he will open hearts to help 
support this work.” Fifteen dollars 
a year will support a scholar in the 
boarding schools, and where could a 
safer investment be made ? 

In July the cholera broke out in 
the compound, and the boarding- 
schools were dismissed in conse- 
quence. Three deaths occurred, but 
by using prompt sanitary measures, 
they did not anticipate farther 
trouble. 

Mrs. Perkins, besides the care of 
her family, and the oversight of 
schools and Bible women, finds time 
to accompany her husband on his 
preachipg tours to neighboring 
towns. Together, Mr. and Mrs. Per- 
kins sow the good seed broadcast, 
and good seed has within itself the 
germ of life. It sball spring up and 
bear fruit unto life everlasting. It 
was on one of these tours that Saral 
first heard of the Saviour. She 
heard, she believed on him and was 
saved. 


TURKEY. 


“Turkey, Brousa, Mrs. Baldwin’— 
these are household words with 
every mission lover and giver on this 
Coast. For twenty-six years Mrs. 
Baldwin has labored in Turkey and 
thirteen in Brousa. A life thus early 
consecrated, and so faithfully em- 
ployed, must furnish a conclusive 
answer to the question, “Is life worth 
living?” One of the boarding pupils 
died in February last. This was the 
first death in the school since it was 
founded, in 1876. There was much 
sickness in the city and the day- 
school was temporarily depleted— 
but no other deaths. 

Our Brousa boarding school this 
past year numbered twenty-four pu- 
pils. Miss Phobe Cull and Miss 
Griswold are in charge. The clos- 
ing examinations were held July 3d. 

Two Greek girls, Penelope and 
Katarina, graduated. Just after the 
boarding school closed, came the 
violent earthquake, fully reported in 
the newspapers. No damage was 
done in Brousa, but much in Con- 
stantinople. 

The day school established: by Mrs. 
Baldwin at the eastern end of Brousa 
has been steadily gaining in num- 
bers. It had at the close of last term 
forty-four pupils. One Beatrice, 
daughter of the pastor, received a 
diploma. After the exercises, par- 
ents and friends congratulated and 
thanked the missionaries. And Mrs. 
Baldwin writes: “We must thank 
you, dear sisters of the Pacific Coast, 
that you were willing and ready to 
open this door of usefulness for us, 
and thank our Heavenly Father, too, 
who has granted us health and 
strength for this new work. 

One young lady went down to the 
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gates of death with typhoid fever, 
but her calm resignation to the will 
of God, to live or die, as he pleased, 
made her siek-room chamber of 


peace. = 
says:. “I wish. to 


Mrs. Baldwin 
thank your Board for the generous 
help granted. I hope the givers to 
these enterprises will not grow dis- 
couraged because they hear so little 
of what is being done. It is impos- 
sible to put on paper the many signs 
of encouragement which cheer us as 
we pass on to another year; and I 
trust there will be no diminution in 
your interest. or your prayers. The 
more you can help us, the more we 
can do. Time flies, opportunities 
pass; ‘let us work while itis called 
to-day.’ 

At Easter time a young preacher 
from Smyrna came to claim Erasmia, 
one of our boarding pupils in our 
school at Brousa Hast, for his wife. 
She had been connected with the 
school for fourteen years as pupil and 
pupil-teacher, and since 1887, when 
she graduated, as assistant teacher. 
“Her place in the school will be hard 
to fill; she was so identified with all 
its interests that all looked to her for 
help and advice, and her bright 
Christian example in word, look and 
deed has been powerful for good.” 
Her husband has charge of. the 
church in Thyatira, one of the seven 
churches mentioned in the Book of 
Revelation, and she has gone there 
to live. Her two sisters were also 
educated at Brousa, and Mrs. Bald- 
win writes: “You have nothing to re- 
gret in the amount you have spent 
on them, and I trust you will follow 
them with your prayers.” 

Our contributions — the Brousa 
school: the golden candle-stick at 
Thyatira—dear sisters, do see the 
connection? A letter of August 14th 
closes with earnest wishes that we 
may have an inspiring annual meet- 
ing in September, and be greatly en- 
couraged in our work. 


SPAIN, 


We now come to Spain, and to the 
institute or girls’ college at San Se- 
bastian, at the head of which is our 
beloved Mrs. Gulick, so well known 
to many of us from her recent visit 
here, and also as the life-long friend 
of our honored President, Mrs. Jewett. 
The school is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. “There are forty in the house 
and noroom for more. We could 
easily manage a hundred if we only 
had room, and could invite them to 
come. They are a fine set of girls, 
and interested in all good things, the 
older ones being, without exception, 
members of the church. The course 
of study is a liberal one, extending 
over five years, and at its close a 
thorough examination is given in all 
studies of the course. 

The summer of 1894 witnessed the 
graduation of the first class that re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from the State, and it was a 
triumph for all concerned. Mrs. Gu- 
lick writes: “We are deeply moved at 
this brilliant termination, and hum- 
bly thankful to God, who has per- 
mitted this happy result.” 

We regret to say that Mrs. Gulick’s 
health has not been perfect, and it 
was thought best for her to seek 
medical advice in London and Paris. 
She returned, however, to the school 
the day before the examinations be- 
gan. Reading between the lines, this 
sounds very much as if it would have 
been better for her to remain longer, 
but that her interest in the school 
was greater than her regard for her 
own health. We hope and pray for 
her complete restoration and a long 
and useful life. 

CHINA. 


Of the work in China, we have 
with us to-day a most able, interest- 
ed and interesting representative in 
the person of Mrs. Arthur H. Smith, 
from whom we shall hear later. 

Finally, in reviewing the year, we 
find it one of faithful, devoted ser- 
vice on the part of onr missionaries, 
am of gradual progress all along the 

e. 
If one feature is more prominent 
than another, it is that of enthusi- 
asm in all branches of the work and 
in every missionary field. This en- 
thusiasm is like. a beacon fire that 
leaps from station to station, and 
from land to land, till every quarter 
of the globe sees its shining, and 
snatches inspiration therefrom. It 
touches us in our home work, and 
leads us on to renewed effort. 

Dear sisters, one and all, whether 
present here to-day, or whether re- 
maining in your quiet, far-away 
homes, all up and down this Pacific 
slope, the work is yours; and every 
effort made, every sacrifice endured, 
every dollar given, shall have its re- 
ward. We are one with all] the world 
in this glorious work. We are gath- 
ered to-day, on the anniversary of the 
first meeting of the A. B. OC. F. M. at 
Farmington, Ct., September 4, 1810; 
and if we need encouragement, let us 
sum up, if we can, the result-of these 
eighty-four years. 

It is the gradual growth that pro- 
duces the most lasting results; and 
whether able to do much or little, let 
us do what we can. And remember 
that “he that giveth a cup of cold 
water” only, in the name of a disciple, 
shall receive a disciple’s reward. Let 
us not lose, through faint-hearted- 
ness, any vantage ground already 


ont Let no Red Sea of financial 


time of material depression, “Spi 
to the chil@ren of Israel that 
arise and. go forward.” 

Merritt Farnam, 
Sept. 5th. 


~ 


For. Sec. W. B. M. P. 


‘THE.MISSIONARY LIBRARY. 


The list of books, and periodicals 
received since May 28, 1894, is print- 
ed below, and it is suggested that it 
be kept for reference, as a supple- 
ment to the original list, which may 
be had upon application at the li- 
brary: 

Applied Christianity ‘in the Hok- 
kaido (Japan). 

The Romance of} Missions (Persia). 

Life of Eliza C. Porter. 

Life among the Iroquois, by Mrs. 
Caswell. 

Memoir of Mrs. Mary Van Lennep. 

Memoir of Mrs. Sarah L. H. Smith. 

_Four of the American Heroes Se- 

ries. 

Titus Coan (Hawaii). 

William Goodell, D.D. (Turkey). 

Julia Rappleye (Turkey). 

Mrs. Clara Gray Schauffler (Turkey 
and Austria). 

Periodicals: 

American Missionary for 1893 and 
1894. 

Home Missionary for 1893 and 1894. 

Christian Alliance for 1894. 

Missionary Review of the World for 
1888 to 1893. 

Mission Studies for 1891, 1893, 1894. 

Missionary Herald for 1880 to 1894. 

Life and Light for 1884 to 1894. 


The files of the last three are not 
complete, even for the years given, 
as numbers are missing here and 
there. The library has also the latest 
wall map of Micronesia, and a pam- 
phlet containing all the missionary 
maps. Our supply of leaflets is not 
large, but they are loaned in the 
same manner as the books and 
periodicals. 

We again call your attention to the 
fact that the library exists entirely 
by voluntary contributions of money, 
books, periodicals, leaflets, maps, etc., 
and by the membership fees, which 
are fifty cents for the first term, from 
May, 1894, to January, 1895. Any 
Missionary or Christian Endeavor 
Society paying this very reasonable 
fee secures to each of its members, 
individually, the privilege of draw- 
ing books, and of asking the librarian 
for any references wanted on any 
missionary subject. 

The library will be open at 735 
Market street, San Francisco, on 
Mondays, from two to five. Address 
inquiries by mail to Mrs. Deering, 
423 Baker street, San Francisco, who 
is ready to answer questions, and to 
make any necessary arrangements 
for special office hours. 


Home Wlissions, 


OUR BOHEMIAN WORK. 


Early in 1884 an investigation 
started by Hon. E. W. Blatchford 
called the attention of our churches 
to their Bohemian neighbors, and not 
a few were surprised to learn that 
one portion of Chicago, and that not 
a small one, was occupied almost ex- 
clusively by them, and that they 
numbered in the whole city not less 
than 40,000 souls. 

So much interest was awakened by 
this investigation that I was asked in 
March, 1884, to visit Chicago and 
gather information bearing upon the 
need of Christian work for the Bohe- 
mian people, and the encouragement 
to undertake such work. Five weeks 
of visiting and holding services with 
them ied to the decision by our City 
Missionary Society to inaugurate 
what is now known as the Bohemian 
work. 

Our first regular service was held 
on the first Sunday in November, 
1884, with an attendance of sixteen, 
at 683 Center avenue. At the Sab- 
bath-school started the same after- 
noon sixteen children were present. 
We remained here eighteen months, 
when we removed three blocks away 
to 670 Throop street, having then an 
average congregation of fifty and a 
Sunday-school of 3800. Here, in Oc- 
tober, 1886, Pravda was started as a 
semi-monthly Bohemian paper; here 
were organized our Boys’ and Girls’ 
Unions, whose members are now 
young men and young women, teach- 
ers in the Sunday-school and leaders 
in the Christian Endeavor, repaying 
many fold the labor expended upon 
them in those early days. Four years 
of work were spent in this locality 
till our congregations averaged 
eighty-five, our Sunday-school reach- 
ed 500, or the full capacity of our 


room, Our industrial school became 


overcrowded, and our laborers by 
their visits laid the foundation of an 
influence in multitudes of homes. 
These were the days of locking our 
doors against children for whom we 
had no room, days when visitors in 
opening the door were almost forced 
back by the heated and stifling air 
that met them. | 

On the first day of May, 1890, our 
Bethlehem church at 711 Loomis 
street, was dedicated, at which ser- 
vice Deacon ©. F. Gates, without 
whom, humanly speaking, neither 
the Bohemian work nor Bethlehem 
church would ever have been uttered 
almost his last public word. And it 


culty discourage us, but let us | 


was the Chicago City Missionary So- 


beginging, that held up Deacon 
Gates’ hands when even he, with his 
courage and faith, almost despaired 
of securing the church. 

‘To-day we have’a church of 110 
members, an average Bohemian Sun- 
day morning attendance of 120 and 
Sunday evening of fifty, also ap aver- 
age at our Sunday evening English 
service of over 125. Our Sabbath- 
school averages 800 in winter and 
about 400 in summer. We have a 
Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor of fifty active members, a 
Junior Society at which last Sabbath 
over fifty were present. Besides our 
English Literary Society, into which 
our original Boys’ Union has grown, 
we have a Bohemian Literary Society 
of thirty members, whose socials and 
entertainments 100 to 150 young 
people from the neighborhood at- 
tend, and which is exerting a power- 
ful influence in favor of temperance 
and morality upon Bohemian youth. 


Our industrial school gathers to- 
gether 300 souls every Saturday 
afternoon, its sessions being, how- 
ever, suspended in summer. The 
kindergarten, supported of late by 
the generosity of Mrs. E. W. Blatch- 
ford, is this year discontinued to the 
very serious injury of our whole 
work, and the great lessening of our 
influence over a large number of 
families. Scarcely any work done 
has been better appreciated by par- 
ents than this kindergarten work. 
Bohemian services and a Sunday- 
school are conducted at Forty-seventh 
street, near the stockyards, also at 
Berea mission on Hoyne avenue, in 
both places with great and increas- 
ing encouragement. 

In summing up the results of the 
work, as far as they can be stated in 
words, I put first the change of pub- 
lic sentiment. Only those who are 
in touch with the people can realize 
what this means. Well do I remem- 
ber the utter discouragement in 
which Mr. Jelinek, our first visitor, 
often returned to me after his day’s 
experience. The low blasphemy with 
which he had been met, the vile lan- 
guage he had heard in families and 
in the presence of children and 
youth, made him almost ready to des- 
pair. I remember also how difficult 
our Bible reader, Miss Salava, found 
it to obtain an attentive hearing. I 
shall never forget the ridicule that 
was poured upon Pravda in the early 
days for supposing that it could 
create a taste for decent reading. I 
recall how the leading Bohemian 
daily printed regularly the most vile 
and obscene representations of God 
and sacred things, and how the most 
remote allusions to temperance were 
met with contempt. Now our visitors 
seldom meet with coarse and open 
blasphemy; those utterly bad pict- 
ures are no more published; temper- 
ance can at least be talked about 
calmly, and our visitors cannot meet 
half the demands made upon them. 
Not a small part of this change is 
due to- faithful, personal visitation, 
and to the influence of Pravda. 

I note, secondly, in our direct 
church and Sabbath-school work, a 
steady though slow increase of at- 
tendance upon all services, the con- 
stant widening of the church's social 
influence, and the addition to its mem- 
bership of several at almost every 
communion season. Our most effi- 
cient workers have been raised up 
on the field. Among these are nearly 
twenty-five Sabbath-school teachers 
and active Christian Endeavor work- 
ers, also Mr. Jelinek and Miss Salava 
in direct evangelistic work, Mr. Rybar, 
the other worker, being the fruit of 
work in Bohemia, also the two work- 
ers on Pravda, a late editorial on the 
strike by Mr. Podstata, being pro- 
nounced by Superintendent Schauf- 
fler worthy of translation into Eng- 
lish. We have just sent one to the 
Slavic department of Oberlin, and 
two to the Bible Readers’ School in 
Cleveland. One of our girls is su- 
perintending a Sunday-school near 
Jackson, Minn., and is teacher of a 
day school as well, and Mrs. Adams 
constantly meets in stores and offices 
boys and girls who delight to tell 
her that they have not forgotten her 
instruction and influence. 

The space assigned me is full, and 
I have said nothing of the two hun- 
dred and fifty families, and more, 
whom the contributions of the Oak 
Park church, the Congregational 
Club, and other friends, enabled us 
to keep from starvation last winter, 
thus opening for us a door into which 
we ‘would gladly enter did our 
strength permit. 

The work for this people has been 
slow in the past, and will be slow for 
some time to come. The attitude of 
the great mass of them toward Chris- 
tian work and toward Christian peo- 
ple is one of hostility, not in the 
majority of cases springing from a 
hostility to the truth, but from false 
information as to the character and 
objects of the Christian Church and 
Christian people. Almost all that 
they read and hear gives them a false 
idea on these points, and so blinds 
them by prejudice that they cannot 
see things as they are. These in- 
fluences are to be overcome, and they 
must be overcome, by the slow 
process of education and training; 
while we are never to forget that it 


is the gospel of Christ which has 


power to elevate and save this and 
every other people.— Advance. 
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> Until Nov. 1 ; 


+ 
We will send free to every pastor re- & 
questing it, who has not yet had an 
opportunity of testing its merits, a % 
four-ounce fac-simile bottle of our % 
product known as 
% 


Sanitas 
;+Grape Food 


If they will pay the express charges 
(or postage and packing, 20 cents), + 
The concentrated contents of this 
four-ounce bottle will make a pint of 
communion wine, guaranteed free ¥ 
from alcohol or drugs, being purely & 
and simply the juice of the grape— 
nothing less, nothing more. 


This offer is made especially to* 
give interior churches an opportunity, + 
if they desire it, of securing a pure, & 
unfermented juice of the grape, and 
is limited strictly to the above date. $ 


Address, & 


The California Grape Food Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. $ 


$ 
$ 


Grocers and Druggists Sell It. % 
IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


The experiences of a home mis- 
sionary superintendent are not all of 
the sober, staid sort, by any means. 
The laughable is often meeting him 
face to face, and inviting at the least 
an answering smile. Recently he 
was asked to speak at an association. 
In connection with the rest of the 
program his name and office, as Su- 
perintendent of the Home Mission- 
ary Society, was sent to the press, 
and he appeared next morning in a 
local paper as “Superintendent of the 
Congregational Commissary Society.” 
Another incident, somewhat more 
laughable, occurred in connection 
with a young minister of another de- 
nomination. I had been making ar- 
rangements for the occupation of a 
new field, and, unknown to me, his 
superintendent, having the same plan 
in mind, had written to the young 
man saying that he had a field in em- 
bryo for him, for which he should 
hold himself in readiness. The can- 
didate appeared at the Book Store 
the next morning anxiously inquiring 
for a late edition of some California 
map, remarking at the same time 
that Brother had offered him 
work in Embryo, but that he had 
searched every map he could find, 
and Embryo was not on one of them. 
He thought he ought to know where 
he was going. | 

To these may be added a leaf from 
the experience of one of our own fel- 
low-missionaries, which also i]lustrates 
one incidental advantage of the work. 
He was building a church on his 
field, and for aid went to a man no- 
toriously opposed to that sort of a 
church. The minister, however, met 
with an unexpectedly cordial re- 
sponse, clinched by the remark: “Yes, 
the church is a good thing. It makes 
@ man put on a clean shirt once a 
week.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 


CusHING.—Died, in Oakland, September rgth, 
Charles C. Cushing, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Cushing, aged 24 years. 


Why take our boy, O Father? 
Didst thou not know our Charlie was. our 
pride, 
Our joy, our comfort, ever by our side, 
And all so happy ? Why didst thou chide 
Usso? 
His heart so full of love to thee, 
His tune of song rang full and free, 
Could he not have been spared 
To do thy will on earth, 
To draw his young companions 
To his Christ, to his new birth ? 
He loved to work for thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary; 
The music of his soul 
Poured forth in volumes, and did roll 
O’er the vast multitude, with influence sweet, 
bade: ey the wanderer to the Saviour’s 
eet; 
Then, why take thou our boy ? 
The home is sad, but sweet, 
The atmosphere is pure, 
A living, bright example left behind. 
We must not murmur, Father; 
Thou doest all things well; 
Yet, in our weak and helpless state, 
It seems so hard to tell 
Why thou shouldst take our boy, 
Seems so unkind. 
Wait, mourning souls, lift up your weeping 
eyes, 
He sought communion with the skies; 
The heavenly incense doth arise 
And fills each rugged path with joy, 
Where duty called your precious boy. 
On sweetest symphonies 
His soul did feed; 
Thou canst not tell 
The workings of the seed 
He sowed so faithfully. 
The melody 
Will never die away, 
But bring forth fruit; 
Young men and maidens, too, 
Will walk the narrow way 
Because he walked it. 
Then, why should you 
Repine? He knows, he knows ! 
Stay, drooping hearts! See’est yonder 
Myriads of the angels fair ? 
With outsretched arms 
To greet our Charlie; 
He swells the music 
Over there. 
We bow in submission, 
Our Father, to thee, 
And lead us still kindly; ' 
Some day we shall see, 
And clasp with joy 
Our angel boy. 
OAKLAND. 


Mrs, E. S. 


The day is past when, upon dietetic 
or medicinal grounds, there is any in- 
dispensable call for the moderate or 
habitual use of alcoholic beverages. 
—Ezra M. Hunt, M.D., New Jersey. 
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Builders. 


— 


Written for the tenth anniversary of Pilgrim 


church, Sierra Valley.] 

Have you thought, friends, I wonder, that 
builders are we, 

Builders, not for time alone, but eternity; 

Builders, in the every-day lives that we live, 

Measured by the patience and love which we 

ive ? 

And Se daily learning to bear and forbear, 

In our gifts to others of our thought and our 
care, 

In the stewardship which we all keep o’er our- 
selves, 

And in the knowledge we store on our mental 
shelves, 

In the lifting of tired lives up from the clod— 

Builders are we in building this Church of our 


God; 

For ’tis plain, friends, in breasting life’s stormy 
weather 

’T were better, in building, many build togeth- 


er, 

I might make it plainer could I speak more at 
length. 

There is truth in the adage, ‘‘In unity strength,” 

And the fact is so plain that as we run we may 
read 

That of builders to-day there is terrible need. 

And we can see no surer hope for the nation 

Than lies in Christian culture and education. 

And for anarchy, riot, and mobs’ terrible rule, 

We find th’ best antidote in our Father’s great 
school. 

For intemperance which is sapping our strength 
away 

The Church should arise as a mighty host to- 
day. 

Some of our builders have been called from the 
strife, 

Thus we feel our Church linked with the fuller 
life. 

Others have gone from us on various ways, 

Who were builders with us in our earlier days, 

Who gave to our building of their life and their 
care. 

We send them to-day a kind thought anda 
prayer; 

There are those who came first, and are still 
building here. * . 

To you, my friends, we would give our hearty 
good cheer, 

May th’ Lord ever be near to you, ever abide, 

And may you be glad, friends, that we build 
by your side! 

You know the field for the harvest is white to- 
day, 

And there is sad need of builders, each in their 
way; 

For just so long as men do so differ in minds 

There must surely be builders of different 


kinds, 


So let us build side by side while th’ need is so 
reat 

And om we stand side by side at th’ beautiful 
gates 

There are those who would say our building is 
not right. 

’Twere better we walk each according to our 
light. | 

If this be your thought, then you are wiser, I 


see, 

Than the wise man, who said, man is all vani- 
ty. 

Tis time these old prejudices were all hid away 

As a needle is hid which is lost in the hay; 

For what th’ Church has done, and is doing, all 
can see, 

And how it reaches the needs of humanity. 

So cease quibbling, friends, and for the sake of 
the need | 

Bear with our infirmities, and bid us ‘‘god- 
speed.” 

And may we of our best ne’er cease in our giv- 
in 

Til th’ a shall turn, as one man, to right 
living, 

As for*him who toils with us through hopes and 
through fears. ft 

May he lead in our building through on- 
coming years, 

May he know the best of life lies in giving, _ 

May he teach us in the art of true manly liv- 
ing, 


May he see how our daily lives, so conmon- 
place, 

Are linked with th’ larger life of faith and of 
grace ! 

May he feel ever in touch with the lives we 
live, 

And of our best to th’ world, may we all ever 


give ! 
And when we’ve reached th’ land which once 


seemed afar, 

May the light shine on us through the gates 
wide ajar, 

And may we be able, when we stand before 


our King, 
To say, Here are we, Lord, and our children 


we bring. 
Mary P, S. ARONS, 
BECKWITH, Cal., September 1gth. 


*The Methodist Church. 
+Rev, H. E. Banham. 


OUR SUMMER “OUTING.” 


Nearly train time! Four o'clock! 
So we hastily snatch our “grip,” rush 
aboard the cars, and with a sigh of 
relief, which comes from anticipated 
rest from care and business for a 
time, we are whisked away from the 
din and duet of the great city. The 
departing rays of the great orb of 
day, shedding its mellow light over 
all, but adds to this feeling of rest, 
as we lazily settle back in our seats 
while quietly viewing the country 
through which we are swiftly pass- 
in 


This side will consume two hours, 
so we must be brief, as there is much 
to [be seen. Here is the ever-wel- 
come sight of great hay fields, which 
should gladden the farmer's heart, 
and pay him well for his many days 
of toil. Now comes in sight thou- 
sands of young. cattle covering a 
large area of land. A small band is 
scampering for their lives at the 
noise of the train; another band 
stands transfixed with astonishment, 
at the sight of the locomotive; over 
yonder, the more sensible ones are 
quietly grazing, caring neither for 
God nor man. ‘Truly, a picturesque 
scene! A little in the distance looms 
up a pretty cottage, children are 
playing near the great hay-mound, 
where the faithful work horses are 
satisfying their hungry appetites. It 
is milking time, the tinkling of the 
bells is heard, the cows are coming 
home, bright milk pails are glisten- 
ing; but, dear me, how slow we go! 
Has anything happened? Only cross- 
ing a trestle bridge. Look at that 
fine field of waving corn right oppo- 
site a flourishing vineyard loaded 
down with the luscious grape, these 
marvelous wonders of nature! Who 
can say, “There is no God” ? 


‘‘ Through Thee the deserts laugh and sing, 
And nature smiles and views her King.” 


We are now passing what appears to 


dilapidated we could not. help but 
ask if this was not some of old 
Adam's handiwork? If that old 
home could talk, what an interesting 
and mixed history we should have 
of joyous, happy hours, of sorrow’s 
heavy heart, the little ones coming 
and the big ones going, the naughty 
quarrels, with the sweet reconcilia- 
tions, the blessings of riches, and the 
struggles with poverty, the lights 
and shades which make up life’s fit- 
ful dreams. 

Our reverie is disturbed. We are 
at one of the many stations. Look- 
ing out of the car window, we see 
many vehicles waiting for friends, 
some of fine make and style, with 
their prancing steeds and liver- 
ied coachmen; others, the old farm 
wagon, which have served, perhaps, 
a quarter of a century, drawn by the 
old stand-by horses. The pleasant- 
est recollection the writer has of a 
“sgummer outing” is when the old 
farm wagon, with its plodding horses, 
drove up, its owner, with outstretch- 
ed arms received us, and we were 
driving to the simple country home, 
where the perfect rest, the invigorat- 
ing fresh air, the kindness received, 
made us never to forget the ride into 
the station in the old farm wagon. 
But we are nearing our journey’s end. 
Here we are at the foot of the Santa 
Cruz mountains. As we step from 
the car, a pleasant-looking old gen- 
tleman appears, and leads us to a 
comfortable team. Weare all seated, 
and snugly wrapped in covering, for 
it is getting late, and the air is a lit- 
tle chilly. But, what is the matter 
now? A telegraph message, “ Bag- 
gage overlooked; will send Monday.” 
“Oh, what shall we do?” Like Flora 
McFlimay, “nothing to wear!” No 
use in “crying over spilled milk.” 
So we must bear the disappointment, 
while off we go, for we have another 
two hours’ ride up hill, until we 
reach the altitude of two thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Al- 
ready we feel the pure air bracing 
up the tired body, as we draw in 


ator. 

Our journey here must be neces- 
sarily slow, for the path is winding 
around the mountain-side, while the 
deep canyons look dark and forbid- 
ding. Suddenly, a bright light ap- 
pears! By a turn in the road we 
catch the welcome rays of the full 
moon, which sheds its light across 
our path, as the faithful steeds trot, 
trot. But please tell us, “ What is 
that building on the hill?” “The 
Keeley Institute,” we are told. We 
could not help but think that, if the 
cause was removed, there would be 
no need of a cure. 
the day arrive when no saloons, no 
liquors, and no “ Keeley,” nor any 
other cure be needed ? 


Another turn in the road shows us 
the “ Mirrored Lake” as the reflec- 
tion of the moon give us a pretty 
and entrancing picture. On one 
side a boat is seen resting quietly on 
its placid waters. A little further a 
friendly chat with a neighbor while 
we hand him the evening mail. Ah, 
a little further again, and here we 
are! The brightand welcome lights 
shine from the windows of the “Glen 
Alpine ” home, warmly received and 
cared for; but how glad we were to 
retire to our room for a season of 
rest! Now come days of enjoyment 
—horseback riding one day, boat 
sailing another day, with other pleas- 
ures so well known to the good 
country folk. The inviting hammock 
consumes a great part of our time, 
while we read or sew. A short walk 
to the ever-flowing spring, so cool 
and refreshing these sultry days, in 
the midst of a grove of tall redwoods, 
towering to the height of hundreds 
of feet; some of them have been cut 
down, leaving a base for a good- 
sized table for a small family. We 
spread our blankets for an inviting 
rest, or roll on the fresh grass 
beneath. “He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures. He leadeth 
me beside the still waters,” while 
we contemplate nature and nature's 
God. 
The country abounds with pretty 
drives, some even magnificent. Al- 
ready we see the autumn leaves in all 
their somber tints, covering the 
sturdy oaks, the shaded colors of the 
climbing grape vine as it clings to 
the stately pine; the grand, old rocks 
towering above form a picture at 
once grand and sublime! If we 
could only wield the brush of an 
artist, transform this soul-inspiring 
scene to canvas, or if the poet's 
mantle would cover us for one half 
hour, we might do much to extol the 
great God of nature, something for 
the good of mankind, and how happy 
we should be with our feeble efforts! 
‘* God of the world ! thy glories shine 


Through earth and heaven with rays divine; 
Thy smile gives beauty to the flowers.” 


We must try to be content to do 
our little, and do it well “in His name.” 

Not far trom our resting-place is 
the country schoolhouse. Quite a 
number of bright boys and girls are 
in charge of a talented young lady 
teacher, who meets with them on the 
Sabbath to lead the music. Did you 
ever, kind reader, have the good for- 
tune to meet in a far-away country 
schoolhouse, or even under a big 
tree with a few children, their par- 
ents and friends? It is something 
never to be forgotten. The stillness 
of the Sabbath rest, the lowing of the 


be an ancient farmhouse, so old and 


cattle in the meadows, the singing of 


great draughts of God's free invigor- |. 


Oh, when will | P 


the feathered songsters, as they flit 
from branch to branch, the murmur 
of the rippling streams as they quiet- 
ly wend their way to the great ocean 
below, the’shimmering light of the 
morning sun as the gentle breeze 
sways the leaves and branches, in 
the still air, all combine to draw us 
nearer to God, and thereby open up 
our hearts in full Christian sympathy 
and love toward the dear ones who 
have come many miles to meet with 
us. A blessed, happy work these 
country Sunday-schools! But, dear 
me, how quickly, yet how happily, the 
days have passed since we “snatched 
our grip.” Now duty calls for our 
return. We shall miss our kind and 
attentive friends, we shall miss the 
rich cream, the fresh fruit and all the 
good things; we shall miss the pure 
country air, which flows so free and 
unadulterated on “God’s acre”; but 
from the beauties the eye has seen, 
the sweet sounds the ear has heard, 
the refreshing scent of new-mown 
bay, the “bracing up” of tired nerves, 
in all this we have tasted and know 
that the Lord is good, as we return 
to our respective callings, with re- 
newed zeal and activity, the happy 
results of this “summer outing.” 
OaKLAND. Mrs. E. S. 


- MUSINGS. 


I had a very interesting and sig- 
nificant experience a few days ago. 
I was coming out of the Adirondacks, 
and stopped for dinner at a cosy and 
comfortable hotel on the shores of 
Lake Champlain. The hotel was 
kept by two nice elderly ladies, and 
everything was neat, clean and at- 
tractive. Stopping at the cashier's 
desk immediately after dinner, I ask- 
ed what I had to pay for the meal. 
«Are you a commercial traveler ?” 
asked the clerk. It was a point- 
blank question. I wondered if there 
was anything in my dress, appear- 
ance or manner which suggested a 
commercial traveler. I had, indeed, 
been talking tariff with an iron mer- 
chant on the stage, and pumping a 
hat merchant from New York con- 
cerning the details and curiosities of 
his business; and it is possible that 
my face had come to assume a slight- 
ly commercial expression. I remem- 
ber a clergyman who, when asked 
what was his business, said he was 
“gospel peddling,” an expression 
which might describe a Methodist 
itinerant. But I had no notion of 
taking refuge in such a subterfuge, 
or in combining God and mammop 
in that way. So I promptly answer- 
ed, “No; Lam aclergyman.” “One 
dollar,” said the clerk. “What is the 
rice for a commercial traveler ?” I 
asked. ‘ Fifty cents,” said the clerk. 
It is the first time during all my ex- 
perience as a traveler in this country 
that I have seen such respect paid to 
the ministry. I have sometimes had 
the humiliating experience of travel- 
ing as a clergyman at half-fare, which 
is just half as humiliating as when 
one travels on a free pass. But this 
is the first time that I have ever 
known the clergy to be estimated at 
its full worth. To see the palm of 
mendicancy snatched from the hand 
of the minister and put in that of 
the commercial traveler awakened an 
exhilarating pride. There was a cer- 
tain physical magnitude in the 
thought that a clergyman could eat 
twice as much as a commercial trav- 
eler, though he might have more 
difficulty in digesting it. But the 
physical pride was small in compari- 
son with the mental self-complacency 
at finding the clerical profession 
rated financially twice as high as 
that of the commercial traveler. It 
produced the same feeling of self-re- 
spect which I suppose a business 
man enjoys who finds himself rated 
Al by Bradstreet. Saint Francis, or 
the mendicant monks, might have 
been a little set back by this discrimi- 
nation, but I rejoiced in the con- 
sciousness that the clerical profession 
was beginning to be worth something. 
I shall not mention the name of the 
hotel, because clergymen who are too 
modest to be rated so high when 
they come to pay their bills might 
not want to go to it. But I founda 
luxurious joy in paying fifty cents 
for what I had eaten, and fifty cents 
more for the privilege of being re- 
garded as so much better than a 
commercial traveler.— Christian Regis- 
ler. 


Nothing conduces to a successful 
meeting of emergencies better than 
a cool head, with a feeling of perfect 
confidence that everything is going 
to come out all right. Whether 
things are “coming out all right” or 
not, at least, the feeling of quiet self- 
control makes one better able to 
work toward the good result. Toa 
mother this self-possession is invalu- 
able. In a large family small events 
calculated to upset the domestic ma- 
chinery are constantly occurring. It 
seems to be a law of nature that chil- 
dren should continually have hair- 
breadth escapes, and come within an 
inch of losing their lives. But it is 
equally a law of nature that they 
should escape. 


Alcohol is neither a food nor a 
generator of force in the human body; 
and I have found no case of disease, 
and no emergency arising from acci- 
dent, that I could not treat more 
successfully without any form of fer- 
mented or distilled liquor than with. 
—N. 8. Davis, M.D., Chi 


for the Sabbath.” 


MARK II: 23-28; IIT: 1-5. 
Jesus, Lord of the Sabbath. 
BY REV. W. A. TENNEY. 


Parallel accounts are found in 
Matt. xii: 1-13; Luke vi: 1-11. 

“On the Sabbath day”—It was some- 
where between the first of the barley 
harvest and the last of the wheat 
harvest. 

“He went through the corn fields” — 
Sown fields of barley or wheat. Grain 
is sown broad cast; corn is planted in 
hills. The word “corn” in the United 
States is restricted to maize or Indian 
corn; in Scotland to oats; in England 
it applies to any kind of grain. Corn, 
as we use the word, was first discov- 
ered in America, and was unknown 
to the translators of our English 
Bible in 1611. Matthew says, “The 
disciples were an hungered, and be- 
gan to pluck the ears of corn [heads 
of wheat] and to eat.” This would 
have been lawful on any other day in 
the week (Deut. xxiii: 25). The 
hungry traveler could help himself to 
the fruits of another’s field, but could 
carry nothing away. 

‘‘Why do they on the Sabbath day that 
which is not lawful?” The Pharisees 
found more fault with Jesus for vio- 
lating the Sabbath than for any oth- 
er cause. It was not because he 
broke the Mosaic law, but he ignored 
the Pharisees’ interpretation of the 
law. The decisions of their courts 
and their traditions were hypercriti- 
cal. The plucking of heads of grain 
to eat they construed to be the same 
as reaping; and the treading on the 
fallen grain the same as threshing. 
If a man walked on the grass on the 
Sabbath he was condemned as a Sab- 
bath- breaker. 

It is said the old Connecticut 
“Blue Laws” would not allow a man 
to let his beer barrel work on Sun- 
day. God rested on the seventh day, 
and set it apart in commemoration of 
creation completed. (Gen. ii: 3.) 
The Sabbath was re-enacted in com- 
memoration of Israel’s rest from 
Egyptian slavery. (Deut. v: 15.) The 
fourth commandment is a memorial 
law, “Remember the Sabbath day.” 
(Ex. xx: 8-11.) Our ordinary voca- 
tions should be suspended. “In it 
thou shalt not do any work.” We 
are to rest as God did. (Ex. xx: 11.) 
The Sabbath is a commemoration 
of the completion of the work of re- 
demption. (Heb. iv: 10.) “There re- 
maineth, therefore, a Sabbath rest 
for the people of God.” (Heb. iv: 9, 
R. V.) The Sabbath should be de- 
voted to public worship. The Sab- 
bath and sanctuary are clasped to- 
gether. (Lev. xix: 30; xxvi: 2; Ezek. 
xlvi: 3). On that day Christ regular- 
ly attended the synagogue. (Mark 
vi: 2; Luke iv: 16; xiii: 10). Paul was 
constantly at the place of worship on 
the Sabbath. (Acts xiii: 14, 42, 44; 
xvii: 2; xviii: 4.) Christ did not do 
away with the Sabbath, but correct- 
ed the errors of the Pharisees in re- 
gard to its observance. 

The Pharisees made the whole law 
consist of 613 precepts, and the oral 
law of the Sabbath was stated in 39 
prohibitions. A great deal of rub- 
bish had been heaped on the law as 
it was originaily set forth by Moses. 
“Have ye never read what David did, 
when he had need, and was an hun- 
gered 2?” 

Jesus calls attention to the undis- 
puted right of David to do what was 
a violation of the letter of the law, 
because he was hungry. He entered 
the house of God and took the shew- 
bread on the Sabbath, and did eat 
what was unlawful for him to eat 
Matthew adds that Jesus called at- 
tention to the labor the priests perform 
in the temple on the Sabbath, arrang- 
ing shew-bread on the tables, prepar- 
ing sacrifices, building fires on the al- 
tars. In the letter they profaned the 
Sabbath, but in spirit were blameless 
(Matt. xii: 5). Jesus urges his com- 
pliance with the Jewish common-law, 
or approved usage. The law must 
be varied to adapt it to exceptional 
cases. He quotes Hos. vi: 6, “I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice.” The 
design of the Sabbath was not to be 
a burden, but a benefit, to man. “The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
observed, 
it will refresh the body and mind, and 
bring the soul nearer to God. The 
Divine law is an expression of God's 
love to man. “When positive com- 
mands and necessary comforts come 
into collision, the latter, and not the 
former, must prevail.” 


Any labors on the Sabbath are 
legitimate which are necessary to re- 
lieve human or animal suffering. Even 
the Pharisees had no scruple about 
feeding and watering their animals 
on the Sabbath (Luke xiii:15). If an 
animal was mired, any one of them 
would pull him out on the Sabbath 
(Matt. xii: 11). 

Jesus made a specialty of healing 
the sick on the Sabbath. Seven of 
his beneficent miracles were perform- 
ed on that day. He did good, and 
saved life, while the Pharisees were 
doing evil in plotting his destruction. 
Luke vi:9-11: “The Son of man is 
Lord of the Sabbath.” In the last les- 
son it was said, “The Son of man hath 
power to forgive sin”; now he claims 
supreme authority to interpret or to 
modify this sacred law. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 
1. Jesus did not abolish the Sab- 


bath, but set forth its design and 
use. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, NOV. 4TH. | 


tant than letter and form. 


it as a day of rest and worship. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D.., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, IZ A. M, and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. mM. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
P, M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P, M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sumday services, 11 A, M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets, 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett st:cet, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rer W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, if A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 

day, 8 P.M. 


PARK CHURCH—4!16 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horace W. Houlding, Pastor; residence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; . Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets, Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A.M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M, 


OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 
near Capital street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 
astor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Preaching at 11 A.M. Sunday- 
School at 12M. Christian Endeavor at 
6:30 P.M. Preaching at 7;30P.M. Prayer- 
meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P, M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp. M. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:30 P.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
Sunday-school, 12:30 M. 


BETHLEHEM CHURCH—Vermont street, 
near Twenty-fourth street. Rev. W. H. 
Tubb, pastor; residence, 1111 Rhode Island 
street. Services on Sunday at 11 A. M, and 
7:45 P. M.; Sunday-school, 9:30 A. M, 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S, Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street. 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1658 Temple 
street, Los Angeles, Vice-Presidents—For Los 
Angeles and Orange Counties, Mrs. G. R. 
Thomas, Pasadena; for Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties, Mrs. R. F. Bingham, Santa 
Barbara; for San Diego County, Mrs. G. W. 
Marston, 1210 Ash street, San Diego. For San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties, Mrs. H.A. 
Lucas, San Bernardino, Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Pasadena. Treasurer, Mrs, Mary 
M. Smith, Public Library, Riverside. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. Jacob 
Horton, Lordsburg. Superintendent of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasadena, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison C., 
Blaikie, South Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society, — President— 
Mrs. E. S. Williams, 572 Twelfth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. J. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L, F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. J. H.Williams, Redlands; Vice-President, 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Compton; Vice-Pres. L. 
A Dist.— Mrs. Maria G, Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President San 
Ber’d’o Dist.—Miss Sarah M. Mead, San 
Jacinto. Home Secretary—Mrs. Caroline C. 
Thomas, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work—Mrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superintendent Children’s Work-- 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. Superintendent 
Literature—Mrs, Alison C. Blaikie, South Los 
Angeles. 

Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. Recording 
Secretary—Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., 
San Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 E. 14th St., Oakland; Mrs. H. H. 
Cole, 309 Sanchez St., San Francisco; Mrs. J. 
H, Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs, 
Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co, 
Treasurer—Miss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street, Oakland. All contributions for the 
Young Ladies’ Branch of the Woman’s Board 
should be sent to Miss Grace E. Goodhue, 
Treasurer Y. L, B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, 
San Francisco. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 
Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 

Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions, 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs, 
—_: H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 
cobson, 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 


Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
clety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 


M. Howard, 911 Grove 


D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 
Co gational Sun - School and 

Publishing Society. and 

Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. 

Treasurer-—E, Lawrence Barnard. Rev. 

L. Wirt, intendent for Central and North- 

erm 3; 735 Market street, S, F. 


2. Spirit and life are more impor- 


3. Ifthe Sabbath was made for man, 
it is greatly to his benefit to observe 


Con 
Bible 
taries——- Rev. J. B. 


urer—W. B. Howland, Esq. 


American Missio 
Bible House, Astor Place, 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F 


District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicags, 


. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
ond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, 


The Congregational Church Building 
Society. » Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD,, 
59 Bible House, New York: Treasurer—H.O 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York, Secretary 
—H. H. Wikoff, 1009 Green street, San 
Francisco, 


American Board C. F. M.—-Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. C. H. 
Daniels, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D, 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F, 
Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con= 
gregational Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 

So. Cal. W. C. T. U.—Temperance Tem- 
ple, cor. Broadway and Temple streets, Los 
Angeles. 


IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURN/ SHINCS 


—_ 


AND PIEME 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
me SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS.MICHL, & 


Geo.H. Fuller Desk 


COMPANY 
Sole Pacific Coast Agents, 


Aliso Manufacturers of Bank, Office 
and Lodge Furniture. 


638 & 640 Mission St. - San Francisco 


Seating plans and estimates furnished. 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 

427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


San Francisco 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St., 8. F., 

Will endeavor to please any who would want 

suit of clothing made 

to order. 


TELEPHONE 5219, 


WOOK. 


If we do not have in stosk the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with ims 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choose from. Fifteen rer cent. discount to 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, Ss. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Gonuine Hand Woven and Hand Spun 
Goods, now in stock. 


— AND 

Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 

No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


Cc. B. Parcells and 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales of 
All Kinds Repaired. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and | 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Oem- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant Tailor 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods. 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45, 


SAN FRANOISOO, 
L. BROWN, 


CAL, 


onal Home Missionary Sec’y. 
ouse, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
; Clark, Rev. William 
Kincaid, Rev. Washington Choate. Treas- 


Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence. 


1005 Capp street, San Francisco. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Anastes. 
Association.— 
ew York. Secre- 


Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D, 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq estern 
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“stand in awe and sin not.” 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Ocroser 24, 1894. 


She 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ne. 7 Montgemery Av., San Francisco 


TAKE NoTicg—LIBERAL OrFreR.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe PAciFic for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, October 24, 1894.. 


FROM THE VETERAN POINT OF VIEW. 


In the height of the crazy delusion 
by which so many persons awhile 
ago looked on complacentiy, or even 
approvingly, while strikers were dis- 
turbing the public peace and destroy- 
ing property and resisting the laws, 
there was one body of men who in 
strong and stern terms afforded their 
services to the Government. It was 
a body of veterans of the war of the 
Union. Those men knew what an 
awful thing is rebellion. They knew 
that by a great price rebellion had 
been suppressed and the institutions 
of our country restored. It was to 
their minds serious business to see 
fellow-citizens with the torch of the 


‘national incendiary in their hands. 


One great reason why fools make 
mock of sin is because they do not 
know nor feel what sin is, and so do 
not appreciate what redemption is. 
Complaint is made of the light and 
easy way in which the Christian life 
is taken by so many persons who pro- 
fess it. Is it not a just complaint? 
All about us are disciples who do not 
it means to 
Religion 
in their view is @ picnic if it is any- 


thing. Christian Endeavor is “hav-. 


ing a good time.” The cross is but a 
jewel made in that shape. 

“Such believers,” says Dr. R. W. 
Dale, “receive the Christian gospel 
easily because they do not see how 
amazing it is that the eternal Son of 
God should have become flesh to save 
us. To persons of deep and serious 
minds it is so amazing as to be almost 
incredible. The greatness of the love 
oppresses them; it is a weight of love 
they can hardly bear. They feel in 
the very depth of their heart that the 
peril from which the Son of God 
came to deliver them must be appall- 
ing.” 

These words may have a somber 
sound. For we often hear it said 
that religion must “be cheerful.” 
There is no fear in love. But the 
writer whom we are quoting ventures 
to ask one who may have just used 
St. John’s words: “Whether he is sure 
that in his own case fear has vanish- 
ed under the power of perfect love ? 
Has it vanished through religious in- 
difference? Was there ever any fear 
for the love to cast out?” These are 
wholesome inquiries. They are as 
wholesome as they are close. Neith- 
er are they really somber. For the 
deepest courage and cheer spring up 
in the heart that has felt the solemn 
greatness of the business with which 
it has todeal. If in the offer which 
the veterans made of their service 
to the Government there was a cer. 
tain tone of anxiety for imperilled 


institutions which they loved, there. 


was not lacking the old ringing step 
of the soldier that has known the 
thrill of victory. | 
Even if we think of the Christian’s 
life as related to the individual’s sole 
and solitary deliverance from the 
power of evil within him, one “well 
may see that Mansoul’s matchless 
wars no fables be.” But it is now, as 
never before, pressed upon us that 
we must bring to pass God's king- 
dom on this earth; that human so- 
ciety in all its vast complexity must 
be saved now and here. But the so- 
ciety that is to be purified is corrupt 
beyond all description. The task of 
handling one great city in the inter- 
est of ordinary decency of govern- 
ment is enough to appall a thousand 
Parkhursts. What shall the task be 
to make it Christian? It will be un- 
dertaken and done only by a type of 
discipleship that is very thoughtful 
and serious, that knows what salva- 
tion means, and is willing and even 
glad to drink of the cup of sacrifice 
which He drank who spared not him- 
self in his love and pity for the world. 


Although it is said that the zeal of 
the A. P. A.’s against the election of 


public men, who,are the, sworn ser- 
vante of a foreign ecclesiasticism tends 


to make friends for the system that 
is so zealously singled out, still the 
actual facts of the concentration of 
the Roman Catholic vote again and 
again at the bidding of the priest- 
hood ought to make friends for those 
who aim to protect our institutions 
against such clerical interference. 
Let us learn from some point of view 
a little more removed. In Ecuador, 
F. Lopez was elected Senator from 
the province of Esmeraldas in that 
State. He was a Liberal in politics, 
and he had been excommunicated by 
his Bishop. What did the Senate do? 
They unseated him. We do not know 
on what ground he had been cut off 
fromthe Church. But a public meet- 
ing in Quito declared that the unseat- 
ing of a duly-elected Senator at the 
beck of ecclesiastical power was trea- 
son tothe Republic. As long as any- 
where the hierarchy manipulates vot- 
ers in the interests of itself, there will 
be counter-movements, of course. 
Even among devout Catholics in Cath- 
olic countries there is always an anti- 
clerical party, and it is often more in- 
tense than any similar association is 
in the United States. In fact, no- 
where in the world does the Papal 
Church receive fairer treatment or 
more generous favors than right 
here. | 


It is reported that the enterprising 
and vivacious Superintendent of Uni- 
tarian Extension on the Pacific Coast 
has returned from the late conference 
at Saratoga with the promise of $10,- 
000 for his work the current year. 
The body he represents is to be con- 
gratulated on the fact that the con- 
ference did not go quite so far in the 
direction of ignoring the Christian 
name as some of the more radical 
were proposing it should. The con- 
stitution as now amended states that 
“these churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his 
teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and 
love to man.” As all churches that 
bear the Christian name accept the 
summing-up last named, the query 
would still remain, What more is the 
religion of Jesus which is accepted 
by the Unitarian Conference? Does 
it mean the acceptance of Christ as 
the one and Supreme Master—‘“I am 
the way, the truth and the life”? 


The question whether that pro- 
fessor in Iowa College who has 
taken so much of the attention of 
several gatherings of our California 
ministers should be reckoned with as 
a leader of thought and movement in 
our time has been elaborately dis- 
cussed by Professor Frank Hugh 
Foster in the current number of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
The Iowa man is likely to object to 
the venue. 


Brier Norss.—A millionaire of Si- 
beria, by the name of Ponomarjeff, 
has bequeathed one million rubles 
to be placed in banks for ninety years 
and then to be used to found a uni- 
versity at Irkutsk.——Notwithstand- 
ing that the Epworth Leagues have 
obtained the official recognition in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
there are said to be 1,200 Christian 
Endeavor Unions in that communion. 
But the ministers, by a majority, 
think that the Christian Endeavor 
Society has a Congregational ten- 
dency.——An appeal is made for 
$125,000 to enable the Trustees of the 
Clifton Sanitarium in New York State 
to renew and enlarge the accommoda- 
tions of that famous retreat for the 
invalid. It should seem as if the 
thousands who have received its heal- 
ing ministrations would gladly re- 
spond. The Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania has at last decided the 
great issue between the Bowman and 
the Dubs parties in the denomination 
known as the Evangelical Associa- 
tion. It sustains the former. As 
the Dubs party is strong in Pennsyl- 
vania, the decision transfers a great 
deal of Church property to the con- 
trol of a minority. 


Rev. George H. Hubbard, wife and 
two children, Rev. W. L. Beard and 
wife, and Rev. Dwight Goddard sail 
on the City of Peking on Saturday of 
this week for Foochow, China, as 
missionaries of the American Board. 
Mr. and Mrs. Beard and Mr. Goddard 
are new appointees. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubbard return to their field of la- 
bor, having been on furlough eight- 
een months in this country. 


Rev. Charles E. Philbrook, former- 
ly in Sierra Valley, but now for some 
years in Kansas, is here on a_ visit,. 
may re- 


looking well. _We hope he 


> 
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| the city. 


Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown’s subject in 
the First church, in this city, last 
Sabbath evening, was “The Saloon in 
Front of Your Door.” There have 
been four saloons within a block of 
this church for some time past, but a 
few weeks ago the attempt was made 
to open another in connection with a 
grocery right in front of the church. 
A committee, of whom the pastor was 
chairman, was appointed to take steps 
to prevent this infliction, if possible. 
Three-fourths of the owners of the 
property in the block protested 
against the granting of the license. 
Argument upon argument by the 
faithful pastor was made before the 
Police Commissioners who have the 
granting of liquor licenses, but the sa- 
loon man got his license all the same, 
and his place was open last Sunday 
night in full blast while the church 
services were in progress. Dr. Brown 
gave full details in his discourse. 
He spoke boldly and plainly, but 
without bitterness. He showed that 
the law which enables a man to secure 
a saloon license on the petition of 
twelve property-owners in the block 
is tyranny of the worst sort. No 
matter how few feet those twelve 
persons own, the license is granted. 
He showed that this man did not 
fairly have twelve property-owners to 
back him. One old lady signed for 
him almost under constraint, but 
when she understood the case she re- 
gretted it, and wished her name tak- 
en off. Another woman signed both 
the petition and the protest, and so 
her name should not have been 
counted on either side. Another 
woman signed as administratrix, but 
she did not hold that position. She 
was permitted to withdraw her name, 
and her five children, three daughters 
and two sons, all signed as the own- 
ers of the one small, undivided piece 
of property. Thus the twelve names 
were obtained and counted as good 
by the very accommodating Police 
Commissioners who, very evidently, 
favored the petitioner, and were more 
than willing to grant his request and 
open the saloon. One of these Com- 
missioners is the “boss” Burns of the 
Republican party. But the saddest 
part of this business is the fact that 
of the twelve persons who signed the 
saloon petition eight of them are 
women. Above all others, woman is 
the sufferer from liquor. Oh! the 
mother, or wife, or daughter of the 
drunkard. The indignation and sor- 
row felt by the large audience during 
the discourse was very manifest. 
There were few men present, we 
should say, who will not work and 
vote to repeal such laws, and do 
away with the whole vile saloon bus- 
iness. 


Los Angeles is a beautiful city. It 
does not differ very much in its num- 
ber of people from Oakland, but its 
business, we should say, is three times 
greater. It is growing rapidly; 
houses and stores are going up in all 
directions. What a splendid view 
from the tower of the county court- 
house and hall—a fine new stone 
building on the hill, costing, with its 
furniture, nearly one million dollars! 
Here the 43,501 tax-payers of Los 
Angeles county pay their taxes. From 
the center of the city, it is about 
three miles in every direction to the 
outskirts. The city hall is a beauti- 
ful and well arranged building, with 
a free library. There is a fine edifice 
for the Chamber of Commerce. The 
“Bradbury” building on Broadway is 
equal to any edifice in this city in its 
richness, convenience and complete- 
ness. It is said there are seventy- 
five oil wells now being opened within 
the city limits. There are several 
fine hotels. We stopped at the Hoff- 
man House on Main street, 
where Mr. T. W. Strobridge, 
a member of the First church, an 
old and respected friend, keeps 
a most excellent house; the table and 
rooms axe good, and mine host is most 
kind and obliging. A very fine State 
Normal School is here located. When 
passing its doors we were glad to 
hear “America” sung, showing that 
patriotism is not neglected in this 
beautiful city. A large main sewer, 
fifteen miles long, to the ocean, drains 
The saloons are all closed 
on Sunday, and the day is quiet and 
well observed—a great contrast to 
our open saloons on every hand in 
this city. But the cigar-stands are 
open all the time in Los Angeles. 
And on a week day, there as here, a 
band plays through the streets adver- 
tising horse races; and crowds go to 
the races, which are a big gamble, and 
in that form ought to be suppressed 

We have nine Congregational 
churches there, but only three of them 
are self-sustaining. The First church 
are looking for a pastor, and if they 
get the right man—for which let us 
all pray—there is a grand future for 
them. Noble Christian people are in 
their membership, and a good num- 
ber of young people in the Christian 
Endeavor, judging from the meeting 
which we attended. 


The Southern General Association 
met in the First church, and were 


ciation shows more new men and 
younger men than ours. Superin- 
tendent Ford is a veteran, and he 
has not been there more than seven- 
teen years, we.think. Father Bristol, 
of course, is an exception, He -was 
at all the morning prayer-meetin 
and there his voice was heard. 


‘did not seem to be much interested 


in the discussions. The meetings 
were fairly well attended, the spirit 
was good, and the discussions able. 
Tue Paciric was not on the program, 
but it was kindly given a place; and 
the subscriptions taken and the inter- 
est manifest give promise of a larger 
subscription list this year than we 
have ever had before in that part of 
the State. It was a great privilege to 
meet with our Southern brethren 
and friends in that beautiful land— 
city of the angels. Acquaintance and 
fellowship are worth a great deal. It 
pays to take a long journey and be at 
much expense to look in the faces 
and take by the hand, and speak 
with those who are engaged with us 
in the support of good institutions 
like Tue Paciric which are of common 
benefit. We need more coast pride 
and more loyalty to coast institutions, 
and we will have it as we know each 
other better. 


The railway from Los Angeles to 
Claremont runs up the San Gabriel 
valley, skirting the Sierra Madre 
range of mountains, and rising fully 
one thousand feet. What a beauti- 
ful ride, passing through Pasadena 
and many other fine towns, the moun- 
tain range on your left, and orange 
groves all about you, and in the 
sloping valley on your right. Fair 
Claremont is an ideal place for a col- 
lege, and it was just the right thing 
to establish Pomona Uollege therv. 
It is the pride and subject of prayer 
in all our Southern churches, and 
they support it nobly, and we all 
must help them all we can. What a 
place for study! And about 140 stu- 
dents in the preparatory and college 
courses are well improving the grand 
opportunities here afforded. Here 
are two well-arranged buildings, cost- 
ing each about $25,000, with a cam- 
pus of twenty acres, the whole plant 
being worth about $90,000. Beauti- 
ful homes are in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, where dwell the best peo- 
ple—best in culture and religion. We 
dined with President Baldwin in his 
own beautiful home, and attended 
the faculty meeting long enough to 
make the acquaintance of men and 
women who, some of them, have left 
much larger fields, with higher sal- 
aries, to put themselves, with all their 
fine attainments, into the grand work 
of founding this new institution. 
After a moonlight night with my 
excellent Deacon Thomas Barrows 
(in Chicago years ago) in his home 
and in a room looking out over the 
lovely valley, I was permitted, with 
Brother Frear, to attend the Saturday 
morning services in the chapel, al- 
ways conducted on that morning by 
the students, but with the faculty 
present. It was a delightful half- 
hour meeting; many young men and 
maidens made remarks, and offered 
prayer and repeated texts. The 
Spirit of God was there. A little 
time was given to the two strangers, 
whose thoughts and words irresist- 
ibly wandered back to far-away col- 
lege days and associations. Then we 
looked into the class-rooms and saw 
how economically and healthfully the 
students lived, and went our respect- 
ive ways. God bless our Christian 
Pomona College ! | 


The avenues, and streets, and villas 
of Pasadena surpass all our excited 
expectations. Twenty years ago Dea. 
Clapp and a few others came into 
this idle waste, and made a begin- 
ning. Now, what do their and our 
eyes behold of wealth and beauty 
everywhere! For various reasons, 
wealthy people from all parts of the 
country have come here and built 
palatial homes, and are spending their 
large incomes freely. And io this 
earthly paradise there is not one sa- 
loon, thank God. Brother Pullan of 
our Third church, with his family, is 
there, for needed change, and is 
supplying their First church. He is 
counted there as here—a preacher, 
indeed. By the way, it was a happy 
thought for our Association to tele- 
graph him to represent us in the 
Southern Association. He did it well. 
He was at home on that platform, and 
his remarks and greetings were well 
received. 


A day last week was very pleasant- 
ly and profitably spent in Fresno, on 
my way home from Los Angeles. 
With the kind assistance of Pastor J. 
H. Collins, the subscription list of 
Tae Paorric was more than doubled, 
and old accounts were straightened. 
That is a beautiful and busy city. 
Raisins in abundance are being pre- 
pared for and sent on to market. 
Fine stores and dwellings are on 
well-lighted and well-laid out and 
paved streets. Asphaltum pavement 
is the order of the day in the 
center. Our church and parsonage 
look well, and the church is well filled 
on Sundays, we are told. The mem- 
bers that I saw were evidently loyal 
to their pastor, who cannot be ignor- 
ed in the city by the bad elements. 
He troubles them. The Armenian 
question troubles the church contin- 
ually, and has done so for years. It 
is not an easy question to settle. 


handsomely entertained. The Asso-| There are serious difficulties in the 


way. Some of the leading meh of 
the church are from old Massachu- 
setts,and have been accustomed from 
childhood to our free, broad polity. 


They profess to have no race_preja- 


dice. We should not think they were 


men, who would be apt to acquire | 
prejudice by environment. The church | 
has several Chinese members. Some- 


thing has alienated from our church 
for years a large number of best 
people in Fresno, who came there 
Congregationalists, and has caused 
them to join other churches. Oar 
church has not the strength or stand- 
ing it ought to have to-day in Fresno 
—far from it. To settle this diffi- 
cult Armenian question so that 
the blessing of God shall rest 
upon the church, and the best good 
of all be attained, will require much 
prayer, a full knowledge of, and care- 
ful consideration of, all the circum- 
stances. God grant that what should 
be done may be done speedily, so 
that humanity, good fellowship and 
the Church of God may receive no 
further injury. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Accounts of the meeting of the 
American Board at Madison are late 
in reaching us, owing, doubtless, to 
the distance of the place of meeting 
from the homes of most of them. 
The number of corporate members 
in attendance was not as large as us- 
ual. The friends of missions, how- 
ever, gathered in large numbers, and 
some of the sessions crowded the 
large church to its utmost capacity. 
The meeting was characterized by 
harmony, earnestness and singleness 
of purpose, and a strong and hopeful 
facing of the future. The feeling 
turned into deep conviction that 
there must be no backward step, no 
further cutting down of the work, 
and no abandoning of fields upon 
which God had so signally set his 
seal of approval. The position taken 
was that the great debt of $116,000 
must be met, and that the number of 
givers to the Board, both individuals 
and churches, must be largely in- 
creased. With this end in view per- 
manent committees of three each, 
centering in Boston, New York and 
Chicago, are to be appointed. One 
report speaks of San Francisco also 
as the center of one such committee. 
Certainly, the need here is especially 
great, for a large percentage of our 
churches and astill larger percentage 
of our church members have not yet 
entered into the high duty and sweet 
privilege of helping to give the gos- 
pel to pagan lands. 

The addresses at Madison were 
full of missionary fire. The work of 
the Board became very realistic in 
the stirring speeches of the mission- 
aries, fresh from their fields. One of 
the most touching things was the 
reminiscent and farewell report of 
the venerable and beloved Secretary, 
Dr. N. G. Clark, who has made for 
himself a warm place in the hearts of 
hundreds of missionaries. As was 
expected, his mantle has fallen on 
Dr. James L. Barton, who was ap- 
pointed last year as his assistant. 
The change was made to electing the 
Prudential Committee in three di- 
visions; one each year, to serve for 
three years. 

In the corporate membership eight 
vacancies caused by death, and seven 
caused by resignations were filled. 
Besides these, twenty-five new cor- 
porate members were elected, of 
whom Dr. L. H. Hallock, Tacoma, is 
the only one on the Pacific Coast. 
In the last year or two there has 
been a marked increase in the .num- 
ber of able and consecrated young 
men and women offering themselves 
to go as missionaries. This has re- 
sulted largely from the volunteer 
movement. With this increase of 
missionary interest in our colleges 
and seminaries, it becomes more the 
pity that our churches do not re- 
spond more heartily and generously 
to this manifest divine leading. It 
used to be said that the churches 
would furnish the money if the right 
men offered themselves. Now is the 
opportunity. 


FROM REV. C. A. HUNTINGTON. 


Dear Paorric: Once when I wasa 
teacher, a company of patrons, pres- 
ent by invitation to witness the clos- 
ing exercises of the term, were invit- 
ed to volunteer words of criticism, 
which the doings of the pupils sug- 
gested as suited to the occasion. One 
gentleman, whose literary and pro- 
fessional education qualified him to 
speak to the purpose, said: “I am al- 
ways unhappy when I feel obliged to 
find fault, but I am very happy when 
I am compelled to praise.” Asarule 
I am compelled to praise Tax Pactric. 
Its aim, from its inception forty years 
ago, has been unremitted and never 
misdirected. Its great singleness of 
purpose has been the founding, the 
extension, the honor, and usefulness 
of the churches it represents, together 
with the co-ordinate institutions of 
education and benevolence which are 
inseparable from it. My object in 
writing this note is to speak particu- 
larly of the value of the last number, 
which gives so large a space to the 
history of Congregationalism in Cali- 
fornia. Not the traditions of an after 
generation, but the true record of 
the living enactors of events, the act- 
ual creators of religious and educa- 
tional institutions, which have inter- 
woven into the constitutional and so- 
cial life of the State whatsoever good 
people hold most dear. I have been 
advised before that our venerable 
pioneer brother, Dr. Warren, was 
preparing to give us a succinct 
history of Congregationalism from its 
earliest beginnings on this coast. 


Certainly. if what, he has given isa 
specimen brick, a true foretaste of 


the work, he is a workman that need- 
eth not to be ashamed in the line of 
church history in this State. And if 
anything be wanting from his own 
memory and experience, the noble 
army of his coadjutors, several of 
whom gave valuable contributions 
supplementary to his own last week, 
will supply all that is lacking. Of 
course, Brother E. S. Williams wiil 
not complain. I know the readers of 
Tue Pacirio will not, if those copious 
and interesting field notes have to 
give place, once in a good while, to 
the more valuable records of local 
contemporary history. I will improve 
this opportunity to add a word of liv- 
ing history here in Eureka. Brother 
Crittenton began a series of evangel- 
istic meetings here last Thursday. 
Armory Hall, that seats 1,200, is 
crowded from night to night. The 
Protestant churches all co-operate, 
and the way seems clear for a re- 
freshing from the presence of the 
Lord and the glory of his power. 
Evrexa, October 15th. 


— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MEETING. 


The quarterly meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the State Sun- 
day-school Association was held in 
San Jose, October 12th, in the Bap- 
tist tabernacle; a large audiencé of 
Christian workers and Sunday-school 
teachers were present. The meeting 
was called to order at 1:30 p. w., and 
an interesting program was carried 
out in connection with the meeting 
of the Executive Committee. It was 
decided to hold the next annual con- 
vention in San Jose between April 
10th and the 25th. It was announced 
that at the annual meeting in April, 
B. F. Jacobs, one of the foremost 
leaders of Sunday-school workers in 
the world, will probably be in at- 
tendance. 

Rev. L. L. Wirt, who was appoint- 
ed Field Superintendent three months 
ago, has been diligently at work or- 
ganizing associations in the different 
counties of the State. After the 
regular business meeting the large 
audience was given an opportunity 
to hear his report. 

In part he said: “The three months 
in which you have been pleased to 
keep a representative in the field 
have been months of introduction 
and preparation, rather than of fin- 
ished work. My first endeavors were 
to determine the organized and un- 
organized counties, and to secure as 
full a list as possible of the officers. 
So far, I have been able to bring 
sixteen counties into auxiliary rela- 
tion to the State Association. It is 
possible that there are three other 
counties organized, making nineteen - 
in all. Nearly all of these counties 
are planning to have conventions be- 
fore the close of the year, to be at- 
tended by the Field Secretary and 
other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

I have been able to render some 
assistance through correspondence 
with officers of county associations in 
the preparation of constitutions and 
programs, and in planning for the 
inauguration of active Sunday-school 
measures in various directions. Es- 
pecially have I been called upon to 
explain the workings of the Home 
Department, and assist in its intro- 
duction. The first three months have, 
after all, been largely a time of seed- 
sowing, but, if the campaign is con- 
tinued for another quarter, I am con- 
fident that there will be a reaping of 
which you will not be ashamed.” 

The report was discussed at length, 
and all members were confident that 
in three more months associations 
will be formed in nearly every county 
in the State. The work of the county 
associations was reported to be en- 
couraging, and when the State So- 
ciety meets in April glowing reports 
are expected from every county asso- 
ciation. 

The meeting was full of interest 
and enthusiasm, and was enjoyed 
throughout, especially the eloquent 
addresses by Rev. Alfred Kummer 
and Rev. William Rader of Oakland, 
Cal. G. W. Campsett, Sec’y. 


OBIUTARY. 


Mrs. Sarah F. McCloud was born 
in Boston, Mass., March 18, 1830, and 
died in San Francisco, September 
26, 1894. She came to California in 
1851. When she left Boston it was 
her intention to only make a visit 
and return, but before the vessel 
landed she made up her mind to re- 
main; and as they came through the 
Golden Gate she and Joshua Mce- 
Cloud were married. About two 
years ago her husband was drowned 
while driving a stage in the moun- 
tains. She leaves two sons and one 
daughter; but besides these she 
leaves many friends to mourn her 
loss, for she was an active member of 
the Congregational church, of the W. 
C. T. U., and of the Grange in Locke- 
ford, Cal. Her San Francisco friends 
held funeral services at the house of 
her daughter on Thirty-second street, 
San Francisco, September 27th, at 2 
p, M., and at the same hour, on the 
the 28th, her church and the societies 
of which she was a member united to 
honor her with a suitable burial in 
the church-yard of the old brick 
church in Harmony Grove, Locke- 
ford, Cal. A. K. Crawrorp. 


The Christian who. makes. an inti- 
mate friend of Christ and positive 


enemy of the devil will never fail. 
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Religions Tews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The regular meeting of the Young 
Ladies’ Branch will be held in the 
Berkeley Congregational church, on 
Dana street, corner of Durant avenue, 
Saturday afternoon, October 27th, at 
2:30 o’clock. Miss Gunnison will be 
present, and, it is to be hoped, others 
from the missionary field. A full at- 
tendance is hoped for. Those leav- 
ing San Francisco on the two-o'clock 
broad gauge will get off at Berkeley 
station. 

. The Congregational Ministers’ Re- 
lief Society will hold an adjourned 
meeting on Monday, November 5th, 
at 3 pv. m., at the Y. M. C. A. building, 
for the election of officers and the 
transaction of such business as may 
come before it. 

J. H. Warren, Sec’y. 
San Francisco, October 24th. 


At the last Monday Club Rev. A. 
K. Crawford read an interesting pa- 
per, full of information, on “What 
Means This Accession of Methodist 
Ministers to the Congregational De- 
nomination ?” At the next meeting 
Deacon Ira P. Rankin will open the 
subject, “Our Duty in the Coming 
Election.” The Club now meets in 
the Social Hall in the new Y. M. C. 
A. building, corner Ellis and Mason 
streets, at 1:30 o'clock. 


Dr. Pond gave his last sermon in 
the series on Joseph, in Bethany 
church in the evening; subject, 
“Joseph’s Commandment Concerning 
his Bones.” 


Mrs. Peake commenced a series of 
meetings at Plymouth church last 
Sunday evening; they are held after- 
noons at 3 o'clock, and evenings at 
half past seven o'clock, every day 
except Saturday. She will preach 
again next Sunday evening. 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff gave his last 
sermon in a series on Character 
- Building inthe Fourth church; sub- 
ject, “Love.” 


Three members were received to 
the Seventh-avenue church, Rev. 
Philip Coombe pastor, at the last 
communion. 


There were five conversions at the 
Seamen’s Bethel last Sabbath. 


Rev. T. H. Henderson is now in 
charge of our church at Ocean View; 
his morning sermon was on “Some- 
thing to Do.” 

Rev. H. H. Cole’s third sermon in a 
series at Olivet church was on “Jesus 
as a Philosopher.” 


Revs. Wm. Rader of the First 
church, Oakland, and J. H. Goodell 
of Market-street exchanged in the 
morning. | 

Pastor O. W. Lucas preached to 
good audiences in the Fourth church 
on “Breaking Up the Fallow Ground” 
and “What God Thinks of Sin.” 


Rev. H. V. Rominger, in addition 
to a busy day with the Plymouth- 
avenue church, addressed the Oak- 
land Y. M. C. A. on “Printed Traps.” 


The corner stone of the new church 
building for the Market-street church 
will be laid next Saturday, October 
27th, at 3 pep. m, at the corner of 
Eighteenth and Market streets, Oak- 
land. 


The church at Ellensburg, Wash., 
Rev. 8S. D. Belt pastor, welcomed 
eleven at its last communion—four 
on confession. In eighteen months 
thirty-one have been received to 
membership, fourteen of them on 
confession. 


Our San Rafael church yielded its 
evening service and its audience 
room to a meeting for young men 
only, addressed by Mrs. Major E. T. 
Scott. The wisdom of a woman’s ad- 
dressing a meeting for young men 
only was questioned, but it was an 
unqualified success. There was a 
large attendance, and nearly half of 
all present took a stand for a purer 
and more chivalrous manhood. We 
commend Mrs. Scott most heartily to 
any church which wishes to help its 
young men. 


A council of ordination met with 
the Redwood church at its invitation, 
on October 4th. Its members were 
Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Cross of the 
Saratoga church; Rev. H. W. Hould- 
ing of the Park church, San Fran- 
cisco; Rev. W. H. McDougal of the 
San Mateo church; and Professor R. 
R. Lloyd and Rev. J. K. Harrison, in- 
dividually invited. Mr. Harrison was 
elected Moderator, Mr. McDougal 
Scribe. The formalities were as us- 
ual. The candidate, Mr. James Bil- 
lings, gave a statement of experience 
and belief so frank and Christian in 
spirit that, though both were at some 
variance with the experiences and be- 
liefs usually expected, the council 
unanimously, and with personal 
warmth of interest, voted to ordain 
him. The sermon was by Professor 
Kt. R. Lloyd, the ordaining prayer by 
Rey. W. H. Cross, the charge by 
‘ev. H. W. Houlding and the right 
band of fellowship by Mr. Billing’s 
pastor, Rev. L. D. Rathbone. Mr. 
Billings goes north to work under 
the Home Missionary Society. 

Tue Scrise. 


The church at Palermo has recent- 
ly suffered the loss by removal of 
sixteen persons. Eight of the num- 
ber were members of the church, and 
included a deacon and trustee, a 
deaconess, Sunday-school —superin- 
Aendent, President of the Christian 


| tion. 


Endeavor Society, chorister and lead- 
ing soprano singer in the choir. It 
was quite a shock to the little church, 
but they have rallied their forces 
and have set to work with a will, en- 
deavoring, by the help of the Lord, 
to gather others in. During the pas- 
tor’s vacation the Christian Endeavor 
Society took charge of the evening 
services, making use of the Sunday- 
echool lessons on the life of Christ. 
The Society recently invited the 
Oroville Society to a social, and the 
evening was pleasantly and profit- 
ably spent in learning different meth- 
ods of work. The church is very 
much interested in missions, and 
they are striving this year for the 
two dollars per member. 
EASTERN. 

Twenty-seven united with the Uni- 

versity church, Chicago, October 7th, 


The Kings’ Daughters of Bangor, 
Maine, have a home to protect and 
care for homeless girls. 


The 250th anniversary of the 
church in Newham, Mass., was cel- 
ebrated October 7th and 8th. 


The beautiful new house of wor- 
ship of the Compton Hill church, St. 
Louis, Missouri, was dedicated Octo- 
ber 9th. 


The Indian Conference at Lake 
Mohonk was, as it has been yearly, a 
most interesting occasion. About 
200 invited guests were present. 


TEMPERANCE IN SAN RAFAEL. 


The first temperance campaign, 80 
far as we know, that has ever been 
held in San Rafael was recently con- 
ducted by the W. C. T. U. of this 
place. The Bi-county Union of the 
W.C. T. U. for Marin and Sonoma 
counties employed Major and Mrs. E. 
T. Scott for a two weeks’ campaign, 
after which the ladies of San Rafael, 
backed by the clergy, engaged them 
for this city. They were here but 
four nights and that in the midst of 
the political party excitement, but 
the simple, straightforward truth 
and unadulterated facts which they 
poured into the ears of the people 
demanded attention, and at the clos- 
ing meeting on Sunday night week, in 
which the Presbyterian, M. E. and 
Congregational churches’ united, 


| there was a full house and great en- 


thusiasm. 

We note a few of the encouraging 
facts presented by the major at that 
meeting. In Canada no saloon-keep- 
er can serve as & municipal officer. 
Manitoba has voted prohibition two 
to one and Nova Scotia four to one. 
Major Scott was in the recent On- 
tario contest. Every city in the 
province, save one, has voted probi- 
bition. That city is Windsor, op- 
posite our city of Detroit, and: thus 
contaminated. And the whole prov- 
ince gave a majority vote for prohi- 
bition of 82,000. This was accom- 
plished by the opening of the doors 
of all Protestant churches and the 
hearty co-operation of the Catholics 
and Anglican clergy, also the efforts 
of the young people’s societies of all 
the churches. And yet these and 
other wonderful victories in Canada 
are only known to the people of 
the States through the religious and 
temperance papers, as the Associated 
Press positively refuse to report any 
of them. The mass of our people, 
therefore, reading the old party pa- 
pers as they do, never hear these 
facts. 

High honor was paid to the lead- 
ers of the Catholic Church for the 
stand they took in that contest and 
the position they are taking through- 
out our own country, the signifi- 
cance being noted from the fact that 
three-fourths of the saloon- keepers 
are Catholics. A recent decision of 
the Supreme Court was cited as of 
great interest. It declares that the 
saloon has no inherent right to exist, 
and recovers damages to adjacent 
property-holders. Thus the saloon 
is relegated to the slums, which the 
Major defines as “the saloon gone to 
seed.” 

The bearing of the saloon on the 
hard times and the industrial prob- 
lem of the day was well illustrated in 
Detroit the past winter. Contribu- 
tions were being solicited for the un- 
employed, and dry goods and gro- 
cery stores were being closed because 
they could not collect bills, and still 
the rum traffic prospered. Not a sa- 
loon closed because of the hard 
times, but 1,500 were kept running 
at full blast, as against 300 groceries. 
Again we have a telling example in 
the rebuilding of the Hotel Del 
Monte. The S. P. R. R. employed a 
large number of men and paid them 
good wages, but when the hotel was 
completed one half of them were 
“dead broke” and could not get out 
of Monterey. One _ saloon-keeper 
boasted of absorbing $1,000. of their 
wages and had a bank-book in his 
own name to show forit. But the 
greatest testimony to prohibition 
comes from the State of Maine. Last 
winter Washington Gladden wrote to 
all the cities and large towns of that 
State asking the number of unem- 
ployed men and the call for charity, 
and received the answer—No distress 
to speak of in any part of that Siate, 
because the families own their own 
homes and have $53,000,000 in the 
savings banks—$750 on an average 
for each family. They laugh at the 
hard times in the State of Maine be- 
cause of forty-three years of prohibi- 


At the close of the meeting Dr. 


Noble, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, made an eloquent and eéarn- 
est appeal for a forward movement 
in our fair city, and received a hearty 
response from the audience. Ladies 
came forward and gave their names 
to the W. ©. T. U., increasing the 
already large accessions made at 
the afternoon meeting for ladies 
only, and addressed by Mrs. Scotv. 
A new era has opened in the history 
of San Rafael. 

For Major and Mrs. Scott we have 
the warmest gratitude and the high- 
est praise. They are first of all thor- 
oughly Christian, and champion their 
cause from a purely Christian stand- 
point; second, they have rare tact. 
They antagonize no one, disarm their 
enemies, and make prohibitionists of 
people without letting them know it; 
third, they are intensely in earnest 
and have mighty faith not only in 
the justice, but also in the success, of 
their cause; and they have a wonder- 
ful faculty for inspiring the same 
spirit in others. We are glad to 
learn that they are to make Califor- 
nia their home, and bespeak for them 
great usefulness in our State. W. P. H. 


A.B. G. F. M. 


The General Association of South- 
ern California showed its interest in 
the work of the American Board by 
taking two separate actions, both 
looking to practical results. The 
first, taken by rising vote, recom- 
mended to the churches of the Asso- 
ciation a special offering, before 
Thanksgiving, to the amount of their 
share of the indebtedness of $116,000, 
which was estimated to be at the rate 
of 25 cents a member. 

The second, perhaps yet more im- 
portant action, was the appointment 
of a good permanent Committee on 
Foreign Missions, with a view to pro- 
mote interest among the churches in 
the work, and report to the Associa- 
tion. This last action was a fitting 
recognition of the fact that the 
Board’s work was their work—a part 
of the common duty and obligation 
of the churches. 

The writer, the agent of the Board, 
spent the Sabbath after the Associa- 
tion very pleasantly in Pomona and 
Ontario, speaking for the Board in 
the former place in the morning and 
in the latter place in the evening. 
These are beautiful and thriving 
towns. They are church-going towns. 
Brother Frary in Pomona and Broth- 
er Tracy in Ontario have model par- 
ishes. Memberships and audiences 
are large. We know of no commun- 
ity of the same size in all California 
with so many well-attended churches 
as has Pomona. And Ontario is not 
far behind. Last year the Ontario 
church was the banner church of 
Southern California in its gifts to for- 
eign missions. W. F. 


‘The Woman’s Board of the Pacific 
gratefully acknowledge the receipt 
of the full amount necessary to meet 
their pledge to the American Board 
of $5,996 for the year ending Septem- 
ber 1, 1894. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Pres. 


Some one in the New York Sun re- 
marks: “The Jews of New York, like 
the Jews of the rest of the world, be- 
lieve in Judaism, and are rooted and 
grounded in it Oh, that we could 
say that the people who call them- 
selves Christians believe in Christian- 
ity and practice it, when either at 
work or when on a strike!” It isa 
sad fact that many professed Chris- 
tians do not practice their profession; 
but the caviler who wrote the above 
overlooked the fact that nearly all 
the Shylocks and heartless miscreants 
who “grind the faces of the poor” in 
sweating shops and dens are Jews. 
Is that genuine Judaism or an atro- 
cious counterfeit? — 


MARRIED. 


GILROY—KEMPTON—At Needles, Cal., Oct. 
8, 1894, by Rev. George W. Henning, Mr. 
Samuel Gilroy to Miss Eva Kempton, both 
of Needles. 


SNELL —MoLpDRupP—In this city, October 4, 
1894, by Rev. W. D. Williams, Mr. J. A, 
Snell and Miss Augusta C. Moldrup, both of 
San Francisco. 

ANDRE— VANDERVEKER—In this city, October 
18, 1894, by Rev. W. D. Williams, Mr. 
Leon H. Andre and Miss Marie T, Vander- 
veker, both of San Francisco, 


— 


DIED. 


MouLTON.—Died, in Lockeford, Cal., Oct. 
13, 1894, Charles S, Moulton, aged 75 years, 


HOW’S THIS! 

We offer one hundred dollars reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J, 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obligations 


made by their firm. 

West & TrvUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Testimonials sent free. 
Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by all drug- 
gists, 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and Free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, 
Lancaster, Pa, No PosTALs ANSWERED. 
For sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
N, B. Greensfelder & Co,, Wholesale Agents, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED 


With your printer—his work and his pr 
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_ MISSIONARY OUTLOOK IN 1894. 
(Concluded from eighth page.) 


tians in our own and other lands are 
doing, their need of the deeper, hum- 
bler, diviner strength of the spiritual 
life. One fact remains, undeniably, 
in which Japan ia an anomaly in mis- 
sion fields. As yet, the gospel has 
not been given to the poor, being 
confined to the Samaurai or middle 
class. Twelve millions of fishermen 
to whom no gospel has as yet been 
sent will give abundant fields for na- 
tive missionary efforts, in which the 
churches may be glad of foreign as- 
sistance. There is every reason to 
hope that, ere this century closes, 
this empire may be evangelized. The 
truths of Christianity are fairly un- 
derstood by the reading portion of 
the people, whose sentiments, if anti- 
foreign, are not anti-Christian. Budd- 
hism and Shintooism have lost their 
hold upon the people; there are no 
caste difficulties, as in India, and no 
desperate antagonism to foreigners, 
as inChina. Converts are more easily 
won. In the light of recent events, 
it seems probable that not only will 
Japan become a Christian nation, but 
that she will open the long-closed 
doors of Korea, and even those of 
interior China, with her vaster myriads 
of people. | 

The two most interesting and sig- 
nificant results of missions in Japan 
are the orphanage of Mr. Ishii of 
Okyama, 200 miles west of Kobe, in 
the center of an excellent and suc- 
cessful mission of the American 
Board, and the Doshisha or Christian 
Coll ge at Kyoto. The latter was 
founded by the lamented Dr. Nee- 
sima, the most gifted and distinguish- 
ed of the native Christians, a man of 
singleness of purpose, much faith, 
and great force of character. The 
Doshisha is a strong, well-equipped 
college, embracing theological 
school, designed to give a higher ed- 
ucation to Japanese youth, especially 
those preparing for the gospel minis- 
try. Several hundred students are in 
attendance at the Doshisha, young 
representatives of the intellectual 
brightness of the nation. The or- 
phanage, modeled and conducted aft- 
er the plan of Mr. Mueller in Eng- 
land, a result indeed of the visit of 
that remarkable patriarch of faith to 
Japan, has now over three hundred 
children under the direct supervision 
of Mr. Ishii, who are cared for, 
taught various industries, and re- 
ceive a fair education, all expenses 
being met in answer to prayer with- 
out any direct human dependence. It 
may be the faith and humility of this 
good man will do as much in teach- 
ing the Japanese the simple power of 
the gospel and the value of true pie- 
ty as has been or will be done by 
the Doshisha, established by the more 
cultured Dr. Neesima. 


From the high vantage ground of 
Japan, so nearly civilized, so hopeful- 
ly Christianized, a glance over other 
mission fields, into Turkey, the islands 
of the sea, into Aftica, Central and 
South America, Mexico, and among 
our own Indians, gives an outlook 
which, even to the largest vision of 
faith and hope, certainly has a dark 
side. The darkest shadings of the 
picture are from English and Amer- 
ican countries, who, while sending 
the gospel message to heathen lands, 
are themselves farther from a spirit- 
ual millennium than they have been 
for a century, offering to a pagan 
world deplorable object lessons of 
selfish greed and unscrupulous poli- 
tical corruptions. But that much 
has been accomplished in mission 
fields let us humbly and gratefully 
acknowledge. In the one hundred 
years, now so nearly closed, it is es- 
timated that ten million souls in 
heathen lands have heard the gospel 
message, one-half of whom have be- 
come converts. The most important 
centers in India, China, Japan, Bur- 
mah, Siam, Polynesia, the American 
continent, and many remcte and dif- 
ficult regions of Central Africa have 
become missionary posts and beacon 
lights. An army of seven thousand 
missionaries, supplemented by forty 
thousand native assistants, are gird- 
ling the globe with their earnest 
evangelization. In their aid two 
hundred societies contribute annual- 
ly $12,000,000. This fruitful, wide- 
spreading tree is from the seed 
planted by one missionary, Carey, 
and sixty dollars, the beginning 
of missionary beneficence. This story 
of the century includes the Pente- 
costal scenes in Madagascar in 1808 
to 1823. The transformation of the 
cannibals of Tahiti, Figi and New 
Hebrides into nations of largely 
Christianized people, the Republic of 
Hawaii rising upon its pagan ruins, 
the triumphs of Livingstone and 
Moffatt in darkest Africa, the marvel- 
ous conversions of the Telugus and 
Tamils in Northern India, in Bur- 
mah and in Siam, and the wonderful 
evolution of Japan. Truly, nothing 
in history is more supernatural and 
divine than the missionary chapter 
of the nineteenth century. But much 
remains to enlist the prayers, the 
consecration and the free-will offer- 
ings of time and money from every 


disciple of the Master in Christian | 
lands. Mohammedanism is. »prac- | 


tically untouched; not more than a 


thousand. converts have been won|. 


from this faith in ‘this century. : In 
India, China, Thibet,; Central Africa, 
the isles of the seas and on our own 
continent, there are millions who 


} missions in other lands. 


have never even heard of the gospel 


on this dark picture, let us remember 
God’s plan for the world’s evangel- 
ization, as outlined in Matt. xxiv: 
11-31, is not the actual conversion of 
the whole human race, under the 
present dispensation, but the publi- 
cation of the gospel tidings among 
all the tribes of the earth, with the 
view of gathering out from the na- 
tions those men and women who, 
like Cornelius, are diligently seeking 
God and feeling after him, if harly 
they might find him. Thoughtful 
missionaries tell us there are many 
such to be found among all heathen 
nations, who, when the gospel comes 
to them, are ready to recognize it as 
the message of the unknown God 
whom they have ignorantly worship- 
ed. 
is waiting, are gathered from among 
the heathen, the advent of the Sav- 
iour will he hastened, when the full 
harvest will be gathered.” 


yond our power, but the bringing of 
the gospel within the reach of every 
race is possible, and that speedily. 
It is beneath the banner of the bless- 
ed hope of our Lord’s speedy return 
that the most earnest and effective 
missionary labor is being directed, 
and along this line we may hope to 
see the consummation of the grandest 
hopes of the Christian world. What 
is our part in securing this glorious 
result ? 


telligent upon the great questions of 
foreign missions. Literature upon 
these subjects should be in every 
Christian home, and all the members 
of the family should be in touch with 
the great work, which at home and 
abroad should lie near the hearts of all 
who profess to love the Master and 
look for his appearing. Our money: 
should be more freely, more gener- 
ously given. 
to say that, in America, last year 
$5,000,000 were given to foreign mis- 
sions. 
wealth of American Christians every 
year is estimated to be $500,000,000.” 
What a paltry per cent. is five mill- 
ions of five hundred millions ! 
could give two hundred times that 
amount, and only diminish the inter- 
est upon the principal, while we 
could, with the money thus obtained, 
increase our seven thousand mission- 
aries to a million and a half. 


individual. 
each of us must answer before God 
and conscience is, Have I done all 
that [ could and ought? 
$1,100 against the Board of the Pa- 
cific means neglect and a want of 
consecration in the auxiliaries. Let 
us, my sisters, realize in these times 
of solemn import the call is to each 
of us to be up and on the alert, ready 
for sacrifice or labor, watching the 
coming of the Lord, who will return 
with the ransomed of all peoples. 
What joy if, by my self-sacrifice—if 
by yours—by our prayers, our faith, 
our courage, our intelligent compre- 
hension of what has been accomplish- 
ed and what remains, and by our 
money laid upon the altar with cheer- 
ful readiness, augmented until we 
feel its loss in personal gratification 
—the divine purpose is fulfilled, and 
all the world is redeemed from the 
awful blight of sin, and to rejoice in 
the purity and happiness of redemp- 
tion. 
hopefully that the Lord of the har- 
vest will send forth more laborers 
into his harvest. 


More deplorable still, 
Christian nations, grown great in 
wealth and power, here also excelled 
in worldliness and wickedness, the 
influence of whose lives is the most 
powerful obstacle to the success of 
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PIANOS 


: ronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunafield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 

AINES.—Celebrated purity an ume of tone, 
and extraordi durability, and erred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. 

& Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every partic- 
ular, and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. 

MILLER Parton OrGAN.—E in design and 
finish, and unsurpassed in tone. 
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ull orchestra in itself. Call and see it, and listen to it. 
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Send for our catalogue. You ought to have it in 
vour home, 


PHARMACY, 


953 Market Street 


Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 
Five Doors above Hale Bros. 
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A POINTER FOR YOU 


If you want a Truss, Obesity Belt, Eyeglasses, Elec- 


tric Belt, or a prescription filled, don’t go to the store 
recommended by the physician. It will cost you more 
fyou do. We pay no percentage to physicians. 


Fountain Syringes.... .. 2 qt., 7oc} 3 qt., 75¢3 4 qt.$o 85 
Hot Water Bottles....... t, 80c; 3-qt, goc; 4-qt r 00 
Viavi, genuine, regular price $3, our price 2 

Humphrey’s specifics............ 20c, 40c and 
Homeopathic Tinctures or 
Listerine and Warner’s Safe Cure.........+ 
Lola Montez Cream and Scott’s Emulsion 


Cuticura Resolvent and Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral... 70 
ty Perfumery, Per OUNCE... 25 
Malvina Cream or Lotion.........cseseeeeecceees 35 
Pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil............seee+++ 4° 
Camelline or Creme de Lis........ pr 35 
Trusses others ask $3 to $ro, our price, $1.75 to.... § 00 
Pink Pills and Pond’s 35 


Electric Belts 


A physician always in attendance,who will fit Trusses, 
Obesity Belts, etc., and give free consultations. 


ANTON ROMAN, 


(Formerly A. Roman & Co,., Publishers and 
Booksellers) 


CITIZENS’ NON-PARTISAN NOMINEE 


For Recorder. 


— For -— 
Public Administrator 


O. F. WILLEY, 
REGULAR REPUBLICAN NOMINEE, 


FOR SHERIFF, 
PRESCOTT L. ARCHIBALD, 


(Proprietor Record Stables) 


Nominee People’s Party and 
Reguiar Non-Partisans. 


Election, Tuesday, November 6th, 1894, 


strong Silk Company is a Patent Skein Hold- 
er for Wash Embroidery Silks. 
ery skein is to be enclosed in a Paper Holder, 
and one needleful at a time can be drawn out as 
wanted. This saves ladies the trouble of un- 
doing the skein and rewinding upon cardboard, 
as 
terested in this improvement, and wishing to 
see it, can get a sample skein, together with a 
copy of the new ‘‘Blue Book” on Embroidery, 
by sending 6 cents in stamps to No. 2 Union 
St., New London, Conn. . 


sick and nervous headaches may be promptly 
removed by taking Ayer’s Pills. 
speedily correct irregularities of the stomach, 
liver and bowels, and are the mildest and most 
agreeable cathartic in use. 


rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 
day, week, or month without board, at reason- 
able rates, please call at office of, or send to 
THE PAciFic, 7 Montgomery avenue. 


Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 “Market 
street, Spring Hats, new flowers and ribbons. 
Low prices. Branch of the Wonder, 999 
Market street. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 
The latest invention of the Brainerd & Arm- 


Each and ey- 


in the old-fashioned skeins. Any lady in- 


Invalids should remember that the causes of 
These Pills 
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Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 
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Is again owned and managed by 


W. M. SEARBY 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Pharmaceu- 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are consistent with the quality of the goods, 
and the care taken in their preparation. 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 


ANNOUNCES THE REMOVAL OF HIS OFFICE 
FROM 114 GEARY STREET 


TO THE NEW BUILDING OF THE 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
CORNER MASON AND ELLIS STREETS 


Telephone Number, South 519 
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THE LOST BOY. had a friend, who was to drive with 
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golks. her, give a carrot instead of an “pple 

to “Tatters,” in the hope that if he 

had not forgotten the unintended 
affront, the carrot might break the 
association with the apple. He took 
the carrot eagerly; then he took one 
from his mistress’ hand, and you may} 
be sure she has never given apple or | 
carrot to another horse while “Tat- 
ters” was in sight.— New York Observer. 


POLITE BOYS. 


George and Henry Grafton, to fill 
their time during vacation and to 
make a little money, set up a candy 
and pop-corn store, with their par- 
ents’ permission, in an unoccupied 
shop on the village street. 

“Now,” said George, “we shall haye 
a good many ladies among our cus- 
tomers and it won’t do to let the 
men smoke in here.” 

“Oh, no!” said Honry; “we'll put 
up a big sign, ‘No Smoking Allowed.” 

“T guess wed better be a little 
more polite in our notice,” said 
George, “so that we sha’n’t offend 
any of our smoking customers.” 

The boys put their heads together 
to invent a polite “no smoking” no- 
tice, and at last, with a pleasing sense 
of having done exactly the right 
thing, hung up the following neatly 
lettered inscription: 


CUSTOMERS WILL PLEAS TAKE Noris THAT 
IF THEY WISH TO SMOKE IN HERE THEY 
WILL PLEAS EITHER EXSTINGUISH THEIR 
Pipes or ELSE Go Ovurt-poors. 


Our Mattie. 


She had small eyes and freckles on 
Her little turned-up nose; 

She was not beautiful as far 
As outward beauty goes. 


She wore plain dresses simply made, 
Her red hair did not curl, 

Yet all loved her because she was 
A pleasant little girl, 


A hundred willing steps she took 
For mother through the day: 

A door she closed, a book she brought, 
A toy she put away; 


And through it all she wore a smile. 
She had so bright a face 

Her mother said that Mattie’s smiles 
Made home a cheerful place. 


There are so many useful things 
A little child can do, 

I wonder that more girls and boys 
Do not help mother, too. 


Now children, dear, no matter how 
Unlovely you may be 

In form or feature, you may win 
The love of all you see. 


By being thoughtful, kind, and neat, 
And cheerful all the time, 

You lighten burdens, brighten hearts, 
And ‘‘make your lives sublime.” 


GRACE PHILLIPS. 


Los ANGELES, Cal. 
[THE MINES. 


“The nines are so hard!” said 
Fred, running in from school the 
other day. “I missed on them. Is 
supper ‘most ready? I’m so hungry. 
Say, mamma, do you think you could 
help me learn them ?” 

“Yes, my dear, after the supper 
things are cleared away, I will help 
you; and supper is almost ready. 
Wash yourself, and set the chairs 
around the table. Are the girls close 
b ?” 

"Yea, there they are at the gate.” 
And in came Daisy and Nellie, and 
Ralph, too. 

Bright young faces soon surround- 
ed the well-spread board, and unspoil- 
ed appetites enjoyed the whole meal. 
“Mamma’s bread’s the best in the 
world!” attests one eager voice, while 
others chat of the day’s doings in 
school. 

Soon, the meal over, the boys hast- 
en to milk the cow and bring in the 
wood for the fireplace, while the girls 
with deft hands wash and wipe the 
dishes. 

As I get out my mending-basket, 
I say: “Daisy, we are going to have 
a blackboard lesson to-night. Please 
get the chalk, and write ‘The Nines’ 
neatly on the blackboard.” We have 
a blackboard—one of the cloth kind 
that rolls up like a map—and it is 
very useful. 

“Oh, good, good!” cried Ralph and 
Nellie. “Mamma’s blackboard les- 
sons are always so interesting.” 

“But I' don’t know what she can 
find to tell us about the nines,” said 
Fred. 

“T mean to let you tell me some 
very interesting things,” said I, “so 
put on your thinking-caps, and be 
quiet.” 

By this time the blackboard looked 
thus: 


1x9= 9 
2x9—18 
3x9=27 
4x9—36 
5x9—45 
6x9—54 
7x9—63 
8x9—72 
9x9—81 
10x9— 90 


“Now, all of you look at the board 
thoughtfully, and don’t speak. Per- 
haps some of you will discover some- 
thing curious. I will give you five 
minutes.” 

Before they were up, I saw Fred 
had discovered something, and was 
aching to tell it, so, when I gave the 
signal, he burst out with: “They 
count right straight down. Don't 
you see they do?” And he rose and 
showed Ralph, pointing to the tens 
column. “See: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
91° 

“And,” said Daisy, “the units col- 
umn counts backward.” 

“So it does,” exclaimed Fred. ‘See: 
9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1!” running his 
pointer down the line of figures. “I 
never noticed that before. I believe 
I shan’t miss now. I always know 
2x9=—18, and 3x9 are 27, and 5x9= 
45, and 10x9=—90, and some of the 
rest. Now, if a fellow doesn’t know 
4x9, all he has to do is to take 3x9 is 
27, add 1 to the 2, and take 1 from 
the 7. There you have it—36! Why 
is it, mother? What makes it count 
up and down s0 ?” 

“Well, you see, Fred, every time 
you add nine you add 10—1, which 
is the same thing. You add one ten 
and subtract one unit.” 

“Oh, yes! So we do!” they chor- 
used. 

“And there is another curious fact 
that will help Fred more still. I 
wish I had known it when I was a 
girl. Don’t you see the tens figure 
each time is one less than the num- 
ber of times 9 ?” 

“So it is! so it is! Hurrah!” said 
the boys. | 

«And, also, here is more help still. 
Don’t you see the units figure plus 
the tens figures makes 9 every time?” 

“Who can’t say the nines now?” 
cried Fred. “1 and 8 equals 9, 2 
and 7 equals 9, 3 and 6 equals 9, 4 
and 5 equals 9, 5 and 4 equals 9, 6 
and 3 equals 9, 7 and 2 equals 9.” 

“Why didn’t we see it all before? 
I’m going to tell all the boys at 
school in the morning.”— Continent. 


One Sunday, Dwight L. Moody, 
having hired a big circus tent near 
the Columbian Exposition in Chica- 
go, preached there in the morning 
to many thousands of saints and sin- 
ners from the text, “ The Son of man 
is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” After he had fin- 
ished, a little boy with handsome 
face and form was brought to the 
platform by an officer, who said he 
had found him wandering in the 
crowd, evidently lost. Mr. Moody 
took the little fellow in his arms, and, 
standing before the great throng, 
asked the people to look at the lost 
child. 

«This boy has a father who is no 
doubt at this moment looking for 
him with anxious heart,” said the 
preacher. “The father is more anx- 
ious to find his boy than his boy is 
to be found. It is just so with our 
Heavenly Father. He is seeking us 
to-day: seeking us with unspeakable 
solicitude. For long years he has 
been following you, O sinner; he is 


following you still. He is calling to 


you to-day.” 

At this instant a man with blanch- 
ed face and excited eye was seen 
elbowing his way toward the plat- 
form. As he reached it the little boy 
saw him, and, running quickly over 
the platform, threw himself into his 
father’s outstretched arms. The mul- 
titude witnessed the scene with 
breathless attention, and then broke 
out into a mighty cheer. 

“Thus,” cried Mr. Moody, “ will 
God receive you if you will only run 
to him to-day. The Son of man is 
come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” | 

The impression made by the inci- 
dent was very great, and as the peo- 
ple filed out, many eyes were filled 
with tears. God providentially gave 
to the preacher a most vivid and ef- 
fective object-lesson with which to il- 
lustrate and enforce his message.— 


Epworth Herald. _ 
A GENTLE ANSWER. 


Often a civil answer will save you 
from rudeness and insult. Even 
rough men are softened by a few 
sweet, gentle words of a child, just as 
I have read that a little boy was soft- 
ened by the notes of a bird. 

The boy was playing in the garden, 
when a little bird perched on the 
bough of an appletree close at band. 

The boy looked at it for a moment, 
and then obeying the promptings of 
his baser part, he picked up a stone 
that lay at his feet, and was prepar- 
ing to throw it, steadying himself 
carefully to take a good aim. The 
little arm was reached backward 
without frightening the bird, and it 
was within an inch of destruction, 
when lo, its tiny throat swelled, and 
it shook out a flood of sweet notes. 


Slowly the boy’s arm dropped to 
his side, and the stone fell to the 
ground again, and when the little 
warbler had finished its merry piping 
it flew away unharmed. 

A gentleman who had been watch- 
ing the lad then came to him and 
asked him: “Why didn’t you stone 
the bird, my boy? You might bave 


killed him and carried him home.” 

The little fellow looked up, with a 
face of half shame and half sorrow, 
as he answered, “I couldn’t ’cos he 
sung 80.” 

And civil words may sometimes 
save you from damage, just as its 
sweet song saved the bird. 


A PET HORSE’S JEALOUSY. 


A writer in Our Animal Friends 
tells the strange story: “In a fashion- 
able boarding stable in New York 
there is a horse whose name is ‘Tat- 
ters”; he is the pet of Mrs. D——, 
who owns and drives him, and it is 
very evident to all who know them 
that the horse and owner are very 
fond of each other. She always gives 
him an apple or carrot before start- 
ing on a drive, and another on re- 
turning, the latter being given after 
his bridle has been removed, and he 
has learned to wait patiently for the 
dainty until that time. On the same 
floor of the stable is Mr. B——’s 
horse “Phil.” Mrs. D—— used fre- 
quently to give an apple to “Phil” 
after giving one to “Tatters” ; the lat- 
ter manifested his displeasure at this 
proceeding in a mild kind of way, as 
he naturally desired all the apples 
that his mistress happened to have 
about her, his demonstrations never 
going beyond the shaking of his head 
and laying back his ears. But one 
evening while “Tatters,” who had just 
come in, was waiting for the removal 
of his bridle, “Phil,” who was ahead 
of him, was the recipient of an apple 
from Mrs. D——’s hand as she stood 
talking to Mr. B——. A moment 
later the groom had removed “Tat- 
ters’ ”’ bridle, and at once his mistress 
offered him his apple. He turned 
his head away, and refused to touch 
the fruit. Mrs. D—— followed him 
into his stall, and tried to coax him, 
but he began munching his hay, 
and would not look at her. Then Mr. 
B——, and afer him the groom, tried 
to induce “Tatters” to take the apple, 
but to no use; his heart was ee 
because his mistress had given an 
apple to “Phil” before giving one to 
him, and he would not forgive the 
affront. His owner's feelings were 
much like those of the horse, and she 
left the stable with tears in her eyes. 


pendent. 


—_— 


“T was amused at an act of polite- 
ness I once witnessed on the part of 
a monkey that had a very peculiar 
effect on my dog,” said Stephen L 
Warner recently. ‘One day an Ital- 
ian organ-grinder, accompanied by a 
trained monkey, wandered into our 
town, and the man stopped before 
my house to play. The monkey was 
an intelligent little fellow, and was 
attired in a jacket and cap. While 
his master was grinding out the mus- 
ic the monkey hopped down from the 
organ where he had been sitting, 
and, jumping the fence, came up in- 
to my yard. He was at once spied 
by a fox terrier of mine, and the dog 
made a rush at him. The monkey 
awaited the onset with such undis- 
turbed tranquillity that the dog halt- 
ed within a few feet of him to recon- 
noiter. Both animals took a long, 
steady stare at each other, when sud- 
denly the monkey raised his paw and 
gracefully saluted his enemy by rais- 
ing his hat. The effect was magical. 
The dog’s head and tail dropped, 
and he sneaked off into the house, 
and would not leave it until satisfied 
that his polite but mysterious guest 
had departed.”—S?. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat. 


A NOBLE DOG. 


This incident, told of a dog from 
Memphis, invests it with almost hu- 
man attributes. The dog belonged 
to a grocer living in the outskirts of 
the town. Early one Sunday morn- 
ing the grocer was awakened by the 
sharp barking of. the dog. He got 
up at last angrily, and, taking a stick, 
intended to whip the dog. As soon 
as the door opened the dog bounded 
into the sleeping apartment and 
pulled at the clothing of the chil- 
dren’s bed until he pulled it off, and 
pushed the little ones with his paw 
upon the floor. At this point the 
grocer found that the entire front of 
the house was in flames, and he 
scarcely had time to get his wife and 
children out of the house. When he 
had time to look for Jack, Jack was 
not to be found. He had lost his way 
in the smoke and been burned with 
the house.—Chrisitan Union. 


Giant or Inp1a.—Before long 
an attempt will be made to introduce 
into the United States the giant bees 
of India, which build combs in the 
forest as big as house doors. Their 
honey is gathered by professional 
bee-hunters. The drones are no big- 
ger than ordinary bees, and for that 
reason it is more likely that they 
would breed with the races now 
domesticated here. These bees of 
India have longer tongues than other 
bees, and thus they would be able to 
get from many kinds of flowers much 
honey that now goes to waste. 
Alarming stories are told of the ex- 
traordinary ferocity of this species, 
swarms being said to have attacked 
native villages with fatal results, but 
expert bee-keepers would have no 


difficulty in handling them.— Boston | 


Transcript. 


The United States has lost Mt. St 
Elias to the British, as the result of 
the joint boundary survey of Alaska; 
and more than that, the British have 
two or three other mountains in the 
neighborhood which are even higher 
than this, which had been supposed 
to be the highest peak in North 
America. Mt. St. Elias is calculated 
to be 18,023 feet high, while Mt. 
Logan is 19,534, and so far, heads 
the list of North American mountain 
peaks. But we shall get them all 
back when Canada comes in.—/Jnde- 


Alcohol is the one evil genius, 
whether in wine, or ale, or whisky, 
and is killing the race of men. Stay 
the ravages of this one poison—al- 
cohol—that king of poisons, the 
mightiest weapon of the devil, and 
the millenium will soon dawn.— 


heroism in the storm which devastat- 
ed the Sea Islands last August : 


across the islands and the water 
burst upon the house door and rush- 
ed in, bringing boards, ducks, snakes 
and rubbish, the mother tied her 
baby on her shoulder and lifted her 
boy of six in her arms. To her four- 
teen-year-qld daughter she said, “You 
must carry oue child.” “Which, 
mother ?” said the girl. The moth- 
er looked at the two, one of four 
years, one of two, unable to choose 
which to leave. Here Ben, her boy 
of eleven, a little church member, 
as full of fun and frolic as a boy can 
well be, said, ‘Ma, I'll take the little 
one.” “No, boy, you can’t; you can’t 
save yourself let alone the child.” 
“I know I can’t,” answered Ben, “but 
Christ can.” 

“The water is too deep, its up to 
your shoulders now,” said the des- 
pairing mother. With a smile that 
gave her courage the boy swung the 
little one upon his shoulder. ‘Yes, 
it's deep for true—Christ is a tall 
man—must be.” 

So they started. The anxious 
mother kept calling to her children 
through the roar of the wind and 
water. The daughter kept up with 
her, but very soon Ben ceased to 
answer. 

When at length they reached ris- 
ing ground she met her brother try- 
ing to force his horse through the 
water to her aid. He took her to his 
own house, but of Ben there was no 
trace. 

When the tide went down next 
morning and she sat grieving for her 
lost children, little Ben tramped into 
the house, saying, “Didn’t I tell you 
true ma?” He put his little charge 
into his mother’s arms. : 

Surely Christ had guided the child 
who trusted in him. Had he follow- 
ed his mother he would have soon 
been beyond his depth and must have 
been drowned. But unconsciously 
he had turned aside and reached the 
bank, which had formed the planta- 
tion boundary in old times. Along 
this he walked, waist deep in water ; 
a step or two on either side would 
have been fatal, but the child trod 
the narrow path in safety till he 
reached a house where the man, see- 
ing him, came down from the upper 
story and took the children in. They 
were welcomed, dried, and kept till 
morning. 

Probably Ben does not know the 
“Lend a hand” mottoes, but his deed 
fulfills them well.—Ten Times One 
Record. 


THE MINISTER’S DOG. 

The Rev. A. N. Blatchford tells a 
story illustrating the modern desire 
for short sermons. A country vicar, 
he said, once went to fill the pulpit 
of a colleague who was temporarily 
absent from home. After the service 
he thought he would gauge the effect 
of his discourse by the opinion of 
that very fair index of public feeling, 
the parish clerk. 

“Well, Rogers,” he said, “did you 
like my sermon ?” 

“T did,” was the reply. 

“T hope I wasn’t too long ?” he anx- 
iously inquired. 

“No, you wasn’t too long about it,” 
rejoined Rogers. 

“Well, then,” said the vicar, ‘I 
hope I wasn’t too short.” 

“No,” answered Rogers, “nor yet 
too short, neither. You was just 
about right.” 

The vicar felt relieved, and said, 
“I’m glad of that, because, to tell 
}you the truth, while I was writing 
that sermon my little dog got hold 
of four of the folios and destroyed 
them, and I was afraid it would be 
too short.” 

Rogers looked very thoughtful for 
a moment, and then very confidenti- 
ally remarked : “Did he? I suppose 
you wouldn’t mine lettin’ our vicar 
‘ome ‘ere ‘ave a pup o’ your dog ?”— 


Toronto Empire. 


MPLE)) 


Pimples, blotches, blackheads, 
red, rough, and oily skin, pre- 
vented by Cuticura Soap, the most 
effective skin purifying and beauti- 
fying soap in the world. The only 
preventive of pimples, because the 
only preventive of inflammation 
a clogging of the pores. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c, PoTTER 


. Drue AND Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, 
“All about the Skin and Hair,” mailed free. 


STEARN 


Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 


_ tn almost every case. Nothing like it, Works 


like a charm. 


Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: 
1006 MARKET St., opp. Fifth St. 


HMAYE FURN/SHED 935501826. 
(rene SCHOOL & OTHER 


Before starting out the next day she 


Willard Parker, M.D., England. 


Here is a story of a little boy’s| 


When the waves rose and swept} 


lamp you use, do you get the 
right chimney for it? 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass, 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FisHpeck & GLOOTZ, Prop’s. 
307 Sacramente St., Sam Francisco 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 


Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done soalready. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


S. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


W. H. TILTON, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


JAS, CARROLL, 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


ALSO [IN SYRUP. 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption, 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blood 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 
course. 

None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 


CANNED MILK 


$5.00 CASE. 


We offer a good standard quality of our own 
selection, and guarantee it at $1.25 per dozen, 
We do not handle any cheap milk. We want 
your trade for milk first, last and all the time, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


Jobbing Retailers, 
414, 416 and 418 FRONT 8T., 8S. F. 


INCORPORATED A, D. 1819. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Assets $10,807,666 64 


Losses Paid in 75 years, $72,757,000 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL City Surveyor 
PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 CaLtirornia STREET, 


W. W. CHASE & CO 


HA 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
MARKET STREET 
Ban Faancrsco. 


1913 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market St. 


U.P,WEBER& CO, 


And 229 Second 8t.. - 


Medicine 
BY THE — 


AT 
, 


Oxydonor 


Cures by compelling absorption of oxygen from the air, 
Never wears out. Always ready for use. Easily man- 
aged. All cases of acute or sudden illness broken yp 
and cured in a few hours. 


MRS. SARAH B. COOPER, the well-known leader 
of kindergarten work, and a contributor to THe PAciFic, 
writes as follows: 


Dr. Carter, My Dear Sir: The Oxydonor is not 
only “victory,” but it is victory organized. not 
know what the agencies or elements are, but I do know 
that they are most effectual in eradicating all sorts of 
ailments, and making one feel as if newly created. I 
am willing you should use my name in endorsement of 
this remarkable curative and remedial are Most 
sincerely yours, SARAH B, COOPER. 


Mrs, Cooper was suffering from the results of La 
Grippe, Pneumonia and Inflammatory Rheumatism. 
The latter speedily disappeared, the effects of the others 
vanished, and she became strong and well, and contin 
ues so. ‘This is the experience of tnousands. A gen- 
tleman has just been in our office and related how his 
pet dog was dying with convulsions, when he applied 
Oxydonor on ice for two hours, and behold ! doggie was 
frisking about as wellas ever. Dogs have no imagina- 
tion. Send for full particulars of this wonderful instru- 
ment, and be sure to get the right one, There are many 
imitations under other names. 

Address 

DR. R. KELSO CARTER, 


Room 49, 1170 Market Street, 8. F. 


FOSTER CO. 


GROCERS. 


FINE MACKEREL IN KITS 
FOR FAMILY TRADE. 


PURE SPICES AND OLIVE OIL. 
Sole Agents 


TOP-O-CAN 
BUTTER 


— 


Best in the World 


INS 


Guaranteed 
To Keep in Hot 
Climates, 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING — 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. G41 and 613 Front Stree 
San FRAs01800, 


all 


PATENT BUSINESS 4t- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can eb- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 


Obtained, and 


tent- 


PHOTO of invention. We advise as to 
RGE 


ability free of charge and we make NO 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 
Town, write to 


C.A SNOW &CO 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D ¢ 
Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


OvsTeR Beps CAL. 


Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 
families and steamships. All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 


Stalls 67, 68 69, 70, 71, and 47, 48. California Market, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of all North Beach 
cars. John Farnham. Manager 


Studio on Central Court, Exposition Grounds, 
t. K d t ve. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co. 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers 


2429 Mission St., near 21st, S. F, 


G. W. KEEtzr, H. E. Snook, 
Manager. Asst. Manager 


Telephone No. 6102 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


ANDREWS’ 
Folding Bed. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
H. Andrews & Co. 


Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
Portland, Oz. 


RGEST ESTABLI 


CHURG 


| elry repairing 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man » $1, 
All work wa) ranted. “ Fine 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


gome Circle. 


All Your Need.”’ 


Sweetly down the ages sounding, 
In a long, exulting chord, 
Promise still of grace abounding, 
Comes that message from,the Lord... 
All your need, in days of trouble, 
All yotr need, in hours of care, 
Oft for toil returning double; | 
Fear not, pilgrim, anywhere. — 


Earthly love may know the shading — 
Of forgetfulness and loss; | 
Love divine, serene, unfading, — 
Crowns the life that bears the cross. 
All your need! How wide measure! 
Soul, in tender peace abide; 
If thou trust with God thy treasure, 
Thou shalt then be satisfied. 


Poor in worldly goods ? What matter ? 
Rich thy Father is above ! 
Never wind of time shall scatter 
What he gives thee in his love. 
All your need if God supplieth, 
Can you doubt his matchless grace ? 
As the dove to shelter flieth, 
Rest thee in this happy place ! 


MRS. MATHER’S TENTHS. 


BY MRS. J. M. THRALL. 


“Was it in the brown bag, marm ? 
The one with the white spots on it, 
foreninst the door?” 

‘Yes, Hannah.” 

The trim little maid stepped light- 
ly up the stairs once more, only to 
return and say the package could not 
be found. 

“Well, never mind,” Mrs. Mather 
said. “Thank you, Hannah, I will 
look myself by-and-by.” 

Mrs. Selden Mather had some- 
thing on her mind that bright morn- 
ing, and she was still thinking about 
it when, after luncheon, she searched 
her “charity bag” for the bundle 
marked, “Ned’s navy blue jacket,” of 
which garment little Jimmy Wren 
stood sadly in need. 

Early in her married life, Mrs. 
Mather had put into practice a pet 
idea of her own, resulting in what 
she called her “bag room,” where 
rows of these useful receptacles, lit- 
tle and big, held various adjuncts of 
family life not included in the every- 
day needs of the household. There 
was a bag for woolen pieces, each 
bundle wrapped and labeled; a bag 
for cotton pieces; an “accident bag,” 
with its rolls of old linen, cotton and 
flannel ready for emergency. But 
best of all was the “charity bag,” 
ample and stout, where the clothing 
‘no longer in use in the family was 
stowed away, duly mended, in readi- 

ness for the applicant who was sure 
to come. 

Yes, Mrs. Mather heartily believed 
in bags, and her “regiment” in the 
storeroom, as her husband called the 
goodly collection, rendered excellent 
service, and threatened to be a brig- 
ade. 

But to-day the charity bag failed 
to produce the blue jacket, and after 
a fruitless search the little house- 
mother seated herself on a packing 
case to rest. 

The thinking went on more vigor- 
ously than ever. 

“A tenth of our income does not 
seem a great deal for us to give,” she 
said to herself. ‘No, I don’t see how 
we can doit. Even the plainest liv- 
ing costs so much, and as the children 
grow older, we shall have heavier ex- 
pense every year.” 

And then came the thought of 
what her husband had said the even- 
ing before. “Poor Williams! There 
he is out in that mining town trying 
to do the Lord’s work, and crippled 
at every turn by the lack of a little 
money! Just read his letter, full of 
earnest purpose and love for his 
work. Not a word about his own 
privations; he only seems to feel the 
needs of that wretched place, and to 
realize what Christianity can do for 
those people. Think what he has in- 
vested in this work, as the world 
looks at these things. When Williams 
and I were in college together, he was 
considered the cleverest man in the 
class. Had he chosen the law instead 
of becoming a home missionary, his 
income would probably have been 
thousands to-day. | 

“Emily, I believe in laying aside a 
portion of one’s income for the Lord's 
work just as one provides for the other 
obligations of life. As itis we give 
very much as it happens. If an ap- 
peal for help meets us when there 
are no unusual demands upon the 
month’s allowance, we give; other- 
wise we feel that we cannot spare 
very much, and that there are a 
great many charities these days. 

“The trouble is that what aid we 
give to help broaden the channels of 
Christian activity we regard as a gift 
and not an obligation. We would 
better think of the debt we owe to 
the Giver of all things. 

“I have been thinking since Dr. 
Sanderson preached that sermon last 
Sunday, and now Williams’ letter 
begging help for that western church 
has settled it in my mind, that here- 
after, if you are willing, we will give 
a tenth of our income for the Lord’s 
work in the world. The command, 
‘Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature,’ is just 
as much for you and me as if we could 
actually carry Christ’s message to the 
heathen. I believe we shall be judg- 
ed if we fail to hold up the hands of | 
the workers, and that we are respons- 
ible for many an unlifted burden we 
are wont to feel lies before our 

neighbor's door because he is richer 
than we. If every Christian would 


of the Lord, how much of human ig- 


norance and Ug 


ened! I do 
it, Emily.” @ | 
And she had thought of it, but on- 


ly to come back to the same point. 


Finally she rose with a sigh, re- 
membering the little jacket that must 
be found. 
- “TI believe I put itin the chest over 


in the corner, after all,” she said, “be- 


cause I thought it might harbor a 
moth or two. I remember now.” 
And there, indeed, it was! 
“Really, I have almost forgotton 


J what is in this chest; it is months 


since I have looked through it,” 
thought Mrs. Mather. “There is my 
old writing case, full of letters re- 
ceived long ago. I ought to have de- 
stroyed them before. It is a rainy 
afternoon. I will do it now.” 

Possessing herself of the large 
old-fashioned case, Mrs. Mather 
sought the library and its capacious 
waste- basket. 

For a time the letter-reading went 
on without interruption, and the con- 
tents of the waste-basket grew apace. 
Suddenly Mrs. Mather exclaimed: 
“Why! here are two of Selden’s let- 
ters, written to me before we were 
married. I wonder how they could 
have gotten into this case, and tuck- 
ed away in this pocket, too! How 
glad I am to find them!” 

And this is what she read: “I know 
how deeply you will rejoice in all 
that I have told you; that at last my 
life is given to Christ. I think of 
what the future holds for you and me 
with a grateful heart that you have 
so long known the Master’s service. 
You can so strengthen and help me 
in this new life; I feel that you will 
lead me to higher thoughts of Chris- 
tian living. May we seek to know 
more and more fully the mind of 
Christ. May our home be filled with 
the spirit of glad obedience to his 
will.” 

Ah, had she helped him in the up- 
ward way during all these years of 
their married life? Had that life 
been in accordance with the standard 
her husband had set for himself, as 
fully as it would have been had she 
been more faithful? Had she not 
too readily taken the world’s esti- 
mate of the relative value of things 
instead of seeking to know the mind 
of Christ ? 

She could see it all now, her hus- 
band was following the path the 
Master’s footprints had marked, while 
she had almost forgotten to look for 
those footprints along the crowded 
way where her own feet had wan- 
dered. ‘So true it is that we lose 
Christ from our lives to-day, as Mary 
and Joseph, busy with the cares and 
confusion of the journey, turned from 
Jerusalem on their homeward way, 
not knowing that they had left the 
Christ-child in his Father’s house. 

Sorrowfully Mrs. Mather gathered 
up the letters and went to her own 
room. 

That evening after dinner she said 
to her husband brightly: “Selden, 
how much of our tenth do you expect 
to send to Mr. Williams ?” 

“Are we really to have a tenth, lit- 
tle wife ?” | 

“Yes, I think I am ready to give it 
heartily now.” 

“Really, I should like to know 
what influenced your decision, Emi- 
ly.” 

For reply Mrs. Mather rather ir- 
relevantly asked: “Selden, since we 
were married have you ever read any 
of my letters written during our en- 
gagement ?” 

“No, dear.” 

Mrs. Mather rose from her seat 
and returned with the letters, a por- 
tion of whose contents we already 
know. 

Together the husband and wife 
read them, and out of the talk that 
followed grew an earnest purpose to 
make tbeir daily living help other 
lives. It is strange that this purpose, 
shaping these lives from year to year, 
has made them to bear a faint “im- 
age of the heavenly” even while they 
yet bear the “image of the earthly.” 
Y. Observer. 


The evil wrought by alcoholic 
drink is now acknowledged and pro- 
claimed by all the organs of public 
opinion. It undermines health, en- 
feebles the will, coarsens the mind, 
and inflames animal passions. It 
separates husbands and wives, di- 
vides families, and deprives’ children 
of home influence, which nothing else 
can supply. It lowers the standard 
of morals, fills prisons and insane 
asylums with its victims, and feeds 
the germs of corruption in the body 
politic. It is, in a word, the cause or 
the occasion of four-fifths of the 
crime by which our national life is 


disgraced.— Bishop Spalding. 


I have the evidence of my own 
personal experience, and the expe- 
rience of the enormous numbers of 
people who pass before me every 
year, and I state that alcohol is not 
a helper of work, but a certain hin- 
derer of work; and every man who 
comes to the front of a profession in 
London is marked by this one char- 
acteristic, that the more busy he gets 
the less in shape of alcohol he takes, 
and his excuse is: “I am sorry, but 1 
cannot take it and do my work.”— 
Andrew Clark, M.D., one of the physi- 
cians to Her Majesty the Queen. 


I consider the use of alcohol in 
health as entirely superfluous.—Pro- 


put what he owes into the treasury 


fessor Binz of Bonn. 


| most indispensable. 


| HOW TO” MAKE CHILDREN B 


fou daughter. n 

man Whiting of Michigan some time 
since conveys a solemn warning to 
those who have the care of children. 
The little thing had been playing in 
the streets during the day, was. put 
to bed in good health by her nurse, 
and awakened in the night with 
screams and every indication of ter- 
ror, which could not be allayed and 
which developed congestion of the 
brain from which she shortly died. 
It was supposed that the child had 
awakened from a frightful dream, but 
if this were so it was most certainly 
due to some previous experience. 
Nature does not inflict horrible vis- 
ions upon sleeping infants, but, doubt- 
less, something had occurred the day 
before which left this awful impres- 
sion on her mind to be evoked in the 
silence and darkness of the night. 
Mothers and nurses in any case of 
this kind, or in any instance of vio- 
lent and continuous crying, should 
make a vigorous application of cold 
water to the head. This would pre- 
vent the possibility of such a result 
as occurred in this case, and it is al- 
ways an effectual way to stop crying, 
because it diverts the attention and 
quiets the nerves. 

A child can be early accustomed to 
be indifferent to darkness, although 
allowance must be made for inherit- 
ed nervousness. But in that beauti- 
ful evening hour which precedes 
tucking the child in bed the mother 
should sometimes rock and sing to it 
in a dark room, taking it to the win- 
dow to see the life still active in the 
streets, and the gleaming lights which 
show where other little people are 
going to bed. Everything should be 
done to teach the child that the room 
is absolutely the same when the light 
is out. Call attention to some object, 
put the light out, and ask the child 
to bring the object. The iesson can 
be conveyed under guise of pleasant 
games. Even the shadows which 
make the terror of the dark can be 
turned into objects of delight. “Iso 
faid,” said a little one not long since 
as she glanced around the room, and 
then buried her face in her mother’s 
arms to hide the pictures made on 
the wall by lights from the street. 
“Do you see that bright spot on the 
wall?” asked the mother, “now let's 
see what we can put there.” 

Then the mother made a series of 
pictures on the wall with head, hands 
and feet of baby and herself. The 
child joined in the frolic, and learned 
from that how to delight in the shad- 
ows, and to try to find out what they 
are picturesof. Finally there is the 
moment of pause after the child is 
ready to be left for the night, and the 
lesson has been impressed that God 
has given us the beautiful darkness 
that everybody may sleep, and now 
we must let it into the room, and the 
mother tells her child to repeat after 
her, “Good night, light, come again 
in the morning! ” and with one more 
kiss after all is dark, the child is 
ready for sleep, and should be left 
alone. 

If the mother makes a point from 
the earliest infancy of her child of 
attending to its wants in adark room, 
she will make it physically possible 
for the child to respond to her teach- 
ing later when it comes to her, as it 
inevitably will, with its fear of the 
darkness. The fear grows with the 
child’s imagination, but practical les- 
sons like these suggested here will 
remove the darkness from the realm 
of the unknown and dreaded.— Wom- 
an’s Tribune. 


GOOD MOTHERS- 


In our zeal to become good house- 
keepers, and to have a systematic 
and well-regulated household, too 
many of us are prone to forget the 
higher duties that are expected and 
demanded of us as the mothers of 
children who are created in the im- 
age of their Maker. 

We are apt to wear ourselves out, 
body and soul, with the petty details 
of houzekeeping, rendering ourselves 
totally unfit for the training of little 
ones that require so much patience 
and gentleness. 

If to be both a good mother and a 
good housekeeper is more than you 
are equal to in strength, which will 
you or which are you sacrificing, 
your house or your children? Are 
you spending so much of your time 
and vitality in the endless and too 
often useless round of order, that 
you forget the law? Are you too 
busy with your cooking or cleaning 
to show your baby how to build or 
count his blocks? 

Do not let your housekeeping be- 
come a hobby that you mount or ride 
until you are stiff and sore, or until 


you learn through bitter experience. 


that “life is more than meat and the 
body more than raiment.” 

Do not understand me to advocate 
untidiness, or a slipshod way of liv- 
ing; but what I do advocate is that 
we shall live in a closer communion 
with our children. 

When we have to work we should 
have them work with us as far as 
practicable, and they will be very 
willing little hands to help if taught 
by love and patience. Render vour- 
self to them, as they are to you, al- 
Enter fully into 
all their joys and sorrows, make 


them sure of your sympathy, and 


there will be little doubt but that 
you will always have their confi- 


dence. 


them. Do not for the sake of your 
children and your happiness in after 
years allow yourself to retrograde 
or stop growing on account of dis- 
pensable household duties. Your 
sons will think no more of you for it, 
and as much as your daughters love 
you, they will blush for you. 

If it. is necessary that you do your 
own work, use your brains as well as 
your hands and feet, and economize 
labor by making every step count. 
Study to see what you can leave out, 
and by a little tact, managing and 
forethought, a fair degree of neatness 
and comfort can be secured in the 
home, without the sacrifice of too 
much time and strength. 

The home should come before the 
house, the heart before the body, the 
mind before the drudge, and she 
who aims and strives for the higher 
things will not become a cipher in 
her own household. 

Do not be content with simply 
making your house clean, but make 
it restful with the music of cheerful 
voices anid the pictures of smiling 
faces. Our first duty is as mother 
developing all good in our little ones, 
and as carefully and persistently 
weeding out all traits and inclina- 
tions that would tend to make their 
lives a discord, and out of harmony 
oa the good, the true and the beau- 
tiful. 


‘* Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of bees in the purple clover; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
But only one mother the wide world over.” 


_—Nonconformist. 


After very large experience of our 
life insurance companies, of our bene- 
fit societies, the experience of all 
these is entirely in this direction, 
that life is shortened and disease in- 
duced, and the body even very ma- 
terially injured by indulgence in al- 
coholic liquors.—W. 8B. Carpenter, 
M.D., England. 


Peach Icrorzam.—One quart of 
cream, one pint strained ripe peaches, 
one and one-half cups of sugar, al- 
mond extract to taste. Mix thor- 
oughly, and freeze. 


AYER'S 


THE ONLY 


Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED 
READ RULE XV. 


any way dan-o 
gerous or of- > 
fensive, also 2 
patent medi- o 
cines, 


empirical preparations, whose ° 
ingredients are concealed, 
not be admitted to the Expo- S 
sition.’’ 

Why was Ayer’s Sarsaparilla admit- 9 
ted ? Because it is nota patent medicine, O 
not a nostrum, nor a secret preparation, 
not dangerous, not an experiment, and 9 
because it is all that a family medicine © 
should be. 


At the : 
WORLD’S FAIR 
Chicago, 1893. ° 


Why not get the Best? 
©0000090000000000000000 


SAN FRANCISCO and NORTH 
PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


Tiburon Ferry—Foot of Market St. 


San Francisce to San Rafael. 


Week Days—7:40, 9:20, 11:00 a. m.; 12:35, 
3:30, 5:10, 6:30 p.m. Thursdays—Extra 
trip at 11:30 p.m. Saturdays—Extra trips 
at 1:50 and 11:30 P. m. 

San Rafael to Sam Francisco. 

WEEK Days—6.25, 7:55, 9:30, 11:10 a. M.; 
12:45, 3:40, 5:10 Pp. M. Saturdays—Extra 
trips at 1:55 Pp. Mm. and 6:35 P. M. 

Between San Franc sco and Schuetzen Park 
same schedule as above. 


Leave 8. F. ; In april 16,; Arrives. 
WEEK Days Destiuation. Wasx Days 
7°40 A.M. Novato. 8:5) A.M. 
3:30 P.M. Petaluma. }10:80 AM 
5:10 P. M. Santa Rosa. 6:15 P. M. 
“7:40 a.m. | Fultoao ( 10:30 A M. 

| Windsor 
| Healdsburg 
Geyserviille 
Cloverdale 
| Pieta 
3:30 P. M. Hopland and 6:15 Pp. M. 
J Okiah 
7:40 A. M. 10:30 a. M. 
Guerneville 
3:30 P. M. 6:15 P. M. 
7:40 A. M. Sonoma and 8:50 A. M- 
5:10 P. M | Glen Ellen 6:15 P. M. 
7:40 A, M. 10:30 aA. M. 
3:30 P. M. Sebastopol | 6:15 P. M. 
Slages concect at Banta Kosa for Ma k 
West Springs. 


tages connect at Geyserv lle for Skaggs 
Srrings, S'ewarts Pc., Gualaia and Pt. Arena. 

Stages connect at Cloverdale for Geysers. 

Stages con ect at Pieta for Highland 
Springs, Kels2) ville, Soda Bay, Lakeport 
and Bartlett Springs. 

Stages connect at Uk ah for Vichy Springs, 
Sarato. a Springs, Bu Lakes, Upper Lake, 
Lakeport. Booueville, Green wood, Orr’s Hot 
Springs Mendocino City. Fort Bragg, Usal, 

estport, Cahto, Wi'letts, Calpella. Pomo, 
Potter Val'ey, Juhn Vay’s, Lively’s, Gravelly 
Valley, warr.s, Blocksburg, Bridgeville, 
Hydesville and Eureka, | 

Saturday to Mondsy round-trip tickets at 
reduced rales. 

Ticket office:, corner New Mon 


and Market streets, under a Hotel. 


H. C Waitine, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass, Agent. 


| BELMONT SCHOOL. 
Aeddemy 


San Rafael, Marin{Co. 


An ‘“‘Accredited School” for Boys. . Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific’ Courses, 
Instruction is thorough. The Chemical -and 


_BRLMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 


any college or school of science. 

Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose graduates 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California im all the subjects of all th 
courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited in ad- 
vanced chemistry, It is accredited at Stanford 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better | University in all subjects on wuich certificates 
equipped than those in any other similar school | #*® ¢ver accepted, ani also at Cornell Univer-. 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State | SY: ; 
University without examination, on “recom- TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPs will ena'le as 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic} ™@"y young men of slender means to enjoy the 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath,. and | #4vantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

a large Gymnasium with.two trained instruct- A ‘new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, | C°Vering 7, 500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 


rfect. h cisco. Next | 2ll under the direction of the present instructor 
~ physical training at Williams College, him- 


self a graduate of Yale. 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 


HEAD MASTER. vited; catalogue on application; references re- 
quired. 
W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
HOITT’sS ter, Belmont, California. 


REMOovV AL 


OAK GROVE SCHOO: 


MILLBRAE, SAN MATEO CO. 
[NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. J 

A tirst-class home for boys. Beautiful 
surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. its graduates admitted to the 
State University or Stanford University 
without examination. Fall term com- 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention this paper. 


VAN NESS 
IRA G. HOITT, Ph.D., Master. 


—— | Will remove on Oct. rst from 1222 Pine street to 
a house now being fitted up for it, situated on the 
southeast corner of Jackson and Gough streets, 
The house will be put in first-class order in ev- 
ery respect. It stands on high ground, having 
plenty of sunlight, and commands a fine view of 
the bay, islands, Golden Gate and mountains 
in the distance. S. H. WILLEy. 
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MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 
THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Grants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. Rare ni 
Offered in Music, One Houre Ride from — 
Board and Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, $1795. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS. C. T. Mi 


Term begins Aug. 8, 1894. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


ALAMEDA UNIVERSITY AGADEMY 


ALAMEDA, CAL. 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, 
late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 
J. B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 
kins Academy. 

Only teachers of known ability employed. 
This is a se/ect school, in which the home is 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 
tion given. 

Location very advantageous. 

Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the 
school, 

Circulars forwarded on application to the 
Principal, W. W. ANDERSON. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. The 26th year begins Sept. 
4th. Classical, English and special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So- 
ciology. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev, 
J. K. McLEan, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oak- 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Kighteenth year; 19 professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address thi 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, A.M. 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


Cor. lith and Clay Sts., Oakland, | /and. 
Is the pioneer school for young ladies in Oak- | Book ing, Shorthand, ots re oy 
land, Cal. Organized Nov. 8, 1888; reopen- Hngilds Branches, bie. 
ed January 6, 1890. Fall term will commence | g 
Monday, July 30, 1894. It affords superior 3 z 
advantages, having college educated teachers ° 
of the first order, to whom the highest prices in 3 < 
the State are paid. Students are prepared for | O . 3 
Universities and Colleges in the East as well | a SI > 
as in California. Mrs. M. K. BLAKE, g Ka p 2 
Principal. a 
Day and Evening Sessions. 

Palace Baths T. A. ROBINSON, s President 


716-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines, 
i. ming tank; tub baths; forty 
porcelain tubs. ater pumped from the bay 
only at high tide, and changed daily. - 
om gd clean and well ordered. Ba 
cents. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee Mills, Trucks, Etc. 


JOHN F. LYONS, ALL SIZES. 
Notary Public and Commissioner of -— 
Deeds for all States and Territories. FAI RB ANKS, Mi | ORSE &CO 


Passports Secured. 
OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Notarial Business can be transacted after business 
hours at his residence, 2202 Steiner St., next N. E. cor- 
ner Sacramento St., San Francisco. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Congregati onal Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. 


316 & 318 Market Street, 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


PILGRIMJSERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


SOCIETY 


735 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, 


Typewriter 


work, close observation, and the use of terse and vigorous language, 
are promoted by the writing machine better than by any other means. 


. The Simplicity of Design and Excellemce of Construction 
5 ofthe MEMINGTON make it unrivaled for general use. 


improvements, or address for Illustrated 


i Call and examine latest 


Catalogue, 


X. Ryan, | 


| SAN FRANCISOO: 8 and 6 Front Sireet. LOS ANGELES: 221 8, Broadway. 
SACRAMENTO: 726 K 8t. PORTLAND: 249 Stark Street 


25 miles south of Sa: Francisco, prepares for 


a. G « co., 
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yoted by the publishers to Southern tions. from» Southern California will be 
ed California interests, and is edited by Rev. H, P. received by the Claremont office. For informa- 
Si BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at | The Los Angeles Association has passed a 
Claremont, Los eles county, Cal. Address 4 resolution to effect that ‘‘ome copy should be 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. in every Congregational family,”’ 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Mrs. Anna S. Averill’s article upon 
“Missionary Outlook in 1894" was 
read at the Ventura meeting of the 
Woman’s Board of the Pacific, South- 
ern Branch. It was urgently request- 
ed for publication, and will be found 
in full upon this page. If those who 
read enjoy it as those who heard, it 
will prove a good use of the eighth 
page of Tue Paciric. 


CHURCH NOTES. 


At Vernondale Mrs. Rawson, wife 
of the pastor, has begun & series of 
Sunday evening lectures on the “Early 
History of Christianity,” which are 
listened to with great satisfaction. 

Services open at Needles with new 
encouragement after summer vaca- 

tion. The pastor, Rev. Geo. W. 
Henning, is received with enthusi- 
asm; has full congregations—needs 
more seats. The people are movirg 
to finish the church, which is not yet 
plastered. 

The church at National City has 
been supplied on successive Sundays 
since the departure of its pastor by 
Rev. James Chew, late pastor of the 
Congregational church, Auckland, 
New Zealand, Rev. Geo. Willett of 
San Luis Opispo, and Rev. A. K. 
Packard of San Diego. 

Rev. Geo. J. Binder finds encour- 
agement for continued work with the 
Bethel church, San Bernardino. He 
is pleasantly settled with his family 
near the church. A new spirit of 
hope and courage is taking possession 
of the membership. The outlook 
brightens for a prosperous future for 
the church. 

“At Eagle Rock the people are very 
busy with their fruit. Prices, how- 
ever, are 80 low as to afford no profit. 
For example, tomatoes are delivered 
at the cannery for fifteen cents per 
box of about sixty pounds. Five 
cents for picking and five cents for 
hauling leaves, five cents for the land 
care and cultivation of sixty pounds 
_ of tomatoes. 

Rev. L. N. Barber, returning to his 
field on the desert after vacation, 
finds changes in every place as the 
result of the railroad strike—the old 
employes gone with scarcely an ex- 
ception, their places filled with new 
men, bringing new families into the 
congregations. The attendance at 
services is better than before the 
change. Several of the newcomers 
are church members. The prospect 
for successful] work appears better 
than heretofore. 

“In my reports 1 have referred but 
* Jittle to the hard times, but our work 
is greatly crippled from this cause. I 
came to California in 1870, and since 
then have seen hard times, but noth- 
ing equalling in general influence 
and extent the present hard times. 
Only recently a man of family in my 
field said he had tried everything he 
could for work. If he could only 
get board for himself and horses he 
would work for that.” 

Rev. F. A. Field has resigned his 
charge at Buena Park. The work 
there was greatly hindered because 
he could find no house for his family. 
He must either be separated from 
them, or work the field ‘at a disad- 
vantage from his home in Los An- 
geles. Here is a plain case of need 
of parsonage. It is hoped that for 
the present an arrangement may be 
made to have one pastor for this 
place, and Whittier, about eight miles 
distant. 

Rev. Geo. Morris, pastor at West 
End, Eagle Rock, and Ivanhoe, writes: 
“T am glad to say that in the West 
End our work is moving on. Attend- 
ance is encouraging; the Sunday- 
school is increasing; the prayer-meet- 
ings are better attended. We are 
moving for a church lot; feel that 
it must be obtained, yet the severe 
financial stringency makes the effort 
apparently tenfold more difficult than 
it would be in ordinary times. We 
are working toward that object, how- 
ever, and making ad ance even 
though it be comparatively slow. 

Pastor Phillips is greatly encour- 
aged in his work at Bakersfield. Six- 
teen members have been added to the 
church during the past eleven months, 
five on confession, eleven by letter. 
At least six more are expected to 
come in on November 3d. In March 
aY.P.S. C. E. was organized with 
seventeen members, sixteen active 


and one associate. The membership 
has increased to twenty-six. Prayer- 
meetings are wellattended. Congre- 
‘gations are growing, and especially 
in the evening are made up largely 
of young people—a fact which en- 
courages the hope of continued ac- 
cessions to the church. | 
Rey. J. J. Findlay, after most faith- 
ful and persistent effort to secure the 
subscriptions necessary to pay the 
remaining debt on the Bethlehem 
church, reports the full amount sub- 
scribed, and rejoices in the hope that 
it will soon be collected, the grant 
from the C. CO. B. 8. received, and the 
ro clear from every incum- 
tin It is a pity that our brother 


should have been compelled to turn 


work to collect a few hundred dollars 
to pay last bills on his workshop. 
But we thank God it is accomplished, 
and now for the fulfillment of the 
mission of Bethlehem as an “institu- 
tional” church. We pray for the 
presence and power of the Spirit in 
all its work. New machinery is 
worthless unless the loving Spirit is 
in the wheels. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The growth of the community 
shows the same encouraging signs. 
It grows of its own motion, instead 
of being gathered in by special ef- 
fort as in past years. The friends of 
the College never had more reason 
for satisfaction on the whole than 
now. The teachers apprehend a 
severe year Of hardship, but the work 
itself greatly encourages them to 
patient endurance. 


If our friends would look over 
their book-shelves we feel certain 
that they would find valuable books 
which, for one reason or another, 
they might spare as a gift to the 
College. If any one will send in 
such books they will be very gladly 
received, and freight charges will be 
paid out of library funds. A card 
indicating the former owner and 
donor will be placed in each volume 
unless otherwise directed. 


The institution now has ten per 
cent. more students in academic 
studies than one year ago at this 
time, and an unusually large number 
of old students are late in returning, 
and several new students will be here 
within a few days. The fact is that 
these new students have more than 
half of them come without any work 
on the part of the institution, and 
several more without any use of in- 
fluence or argument. President 
Baldwin’s absence in the spring term 
prevented the usual aggressive work 
for new students. 


The Music Department opens very 
strong in Pomona, being larger than 
ever, and taking two days each week. 
This is a substantial endorsement of 
Mrs. Brannan’s work in piano. Pro- 
fessor Bissell is carrying the vocal 
work as last year, temporarily, until a 
permanent teacher is obtained, when 
he will give all his time to modern 
language and psychology. The Col- 
lege is fortunate in being able to 
have Rev. Frank Bissell of Wichita, 
Kan., in place of his brother in the 
Department of Psychology. He has 
been a specialist in the line for many 
years, and takes up the work of teach- 
ing again with great pleasure. 

Some of our good friends who have 
means to loan, and have no obliga- 
tions to meet at death, have entrust- 
ed their funds to the College, receiv- 
ing an annuity twice each year, which 
is equal to a good rate of interest. 
One such friend intimates that he 
would gladly add to the amount al- 
ready so given to the college, but he 
cannot collect in other loans. If any 
one would like to consult with the 
College upon this matter, President 
Baldwin or Professor Sumner would 
be glad to answer all questions as to 
rate, etc., either by letter or personal 
interview. The amount now heid in 
this way is only $2,500. It should 
be $25,000, and, perhaps, could be, if 
our friends would be mindful of this, 
and speak to those who could be in- 
terested in such a work. No better 
place to leave money by annuity or by 
will could be found, and college an- 
nuities have always proved as cer- 
tain pay as any form of investment. 
Pomona College will not die, and liv- 
ing will meet its obligations. The 
treat of the season thus far was the 
reading on the evening of October 
lst by Miss Ida Benfey of New York. 
It was far the best reading ever given 
at the Assembly Hall, and we shall 
be glad to welcome her again. Un- 
der the management of Professor 
Cook the readings of Miss Benfey at 
Pomona and Claremont netted for 
the College about $100; Miss Benfey 
charging less than one-half her usual 
price. 


MISSIONARY OUTLOOK IN 1894. 


BY ANNA 8. AVERILL. 


In glancing over the missionary 
field in its present aspects, there is 
abundant reason for joy at what has 
been accomplished, and for courage 
and faith for what remains to be 
done, even in view of the vastness 
of the work, and the obstacles 
which lie in the path of effort 
and success. Nearly two centuries 
ago the first real expansion of the 
missionary spirit among Protes- 
tants began in Great Britain, to be 
followed, a year later, by the efforts 
of devoted, self-sacrificing Moravians. 
Progress was slow for many years, 
and results meager. In 1810 the A. 
B. O. F. M. was born, a result due to 
the consecration of four young men 
of Williams College; who, in 1806, 
while seeking shelter from a thunder- 
storm beneath a haystack, talked to- 
gether of foreign missions, and their 
relations to them. 

The sufferings and degradation of 
heathen women, and the barriers 
in against their evangeliza- 


missionaries, caused the Church to 
reach out imploring hands for help 
to Christian women. Nobly have 
they responded. In 1861 the Union 
Missionary Society was launched in 
New York city, composed of the wom- 
en from six different denominations. 
It stood alone for nearly eight years. 
In 1868 the Woman’s Board in Boston 
was organized to co-operate with the 
A. B. C. F. M.; during the same year 
that of the Interior, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. In 1871 the Woman’s 
Board of the Pacific Islands was 
formed, with headquarters at Hono- 
lulu, and in 1873 our own Board of 
the Pacific. The expansion of the 
Union Missionary Society into the 
denominational organizations was 
harmoniously and wisely effected. 
In 1890 there were sixty different 
boards conducted by women in Eng- 
land and America. These employed 
fifteen hundred English-speaking 
women as missionaries, over fifty of 
whom were physicians, and disbursed 
over one anda half millions of dol- 
lars annually. As there has never 
been a day when these societies have 
halted or stood still in these 
four years, since 1890, the results 
exceed these figures in the increasing 
ratio which has characterized events 
along all lines in the closing decades 
of this century. In the establishment 
of schools, in zenana visitation, in 
medical work, in the employment of 
Bible women, in scattering missionary 
literature, in direct evangelistic 
labors, these women have-done a 
work else left undone in foreign 
lands; while at home, the systematic, 
determined efforts of the Boards and 
their auxiliaries have kept alive the 
interest, and directed most efficiently 
the benevolence and co-operation, of 
the churches. 

It has been said that “the work of 
modern missions, noble as it has been, 
must yet be regarded as one of pre- 
paration. During this century the 
barriers that separated 800,000,000 
heathen from the transforming in- 
fluences of Christian missions and 
civilization have been broken down. 
The prison-pens, which condemned 
more than one half the human family 
to isolation and stagnation, have been 
destroyed. The contact of the Ori- 
ent with the Occident has already 
produced in the former unwonted 
signs of life. The dead crusts of 
fossil faiths is being shattered by 
the movements of new life under- 
neath. “In every corner of the 
world,” says Mr. Froude “there is 
the same phenomenon of the de- 
cay of ancient established religions. 
Among Moslems, Buddhists, Brah- 
mans and Jews, traditionary creeds 
are losing their hold, established opin - 
ions are breaking down, historical 
faiths that underlie and determine 
social and political institutions are 
being dissolved. The languages of 
savage peoples have been reduced to 
writing. The Bible and a Christian 


literature have been translated into a 


tongue spoken by hundreds of mil- 
lions. Schools and seminaries for 
training a native ministry have been 
established, and missionaries have 
learned valuable lessons of native 
character and conditions of success.” 


If these results are merely prepar- 
atory, and those of the future at all 
proportioned to these, may we not 
hope the grandest development of 
the mission idea will reach its noon- 
tide ere this century glides into the 
past ? 

Turning from this general review 
of the field to a more specific one, 
and beginning where our Lord di- 
rected his disciples to inaugurate the 
evangelization of the world, at Jeru- 
salem, we find, both among the Jews 
abroad and in the holy city, much 
has been accomplished. For many 
of the facts which follow, I am great- 
ly indebted to the admirable work of 
Rev. A. B. Simpson, “Larger Outlook 
on Mission Fields,” which I cordially 
commend as a valuable addition to 
literature on these subjects. There 
are nearly twelve millions of Jews 
scattered throughout the various 
countries of the world, of whom, it is 
estimated, one hundred thousand have 
been converted to Christianity. As 
these are not, however, congregated 
in distinct centers, they do not make 
a decided impression, except in and 
about Jerusalem. Here mission work 
has been carried on by English and 
American laborers, but most efficient- 
ly by converted Jews themselves. 
Compelled to work very quietly lest 
the missions should be suppressed by 
jealous Turkish authorities, results 
are not easily obtained. The com- 
pletion of the railroad from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, and the assured success 
of other lines thence to other centers 
of sacred and historic interest, are 
significant events. Highways are be- 
ing literally cast up for the rapid in- 
troduction of a Christian civilization, 
before which the despotic rule and 
cruel fanaticism of the Turk must 
eventually retire. The recent influx 
of Jews into the Holy Land is re- 
markable. Forty thousand are to- 
day in Jerusalem, several thousands 
in Tiberias, and large colonies at, 
other points. But for the firman of 


the Sultan, forbidding the immigra- 


of these unfortunates, fleeing from 
persecution, would now be settled in 
Palestine. Outside of the city walls 
on the north, a new city has sprung 
up within the last six years, in the 
very district described in Jeremiah 
xxxi: 38-40, and here the Protestant 
missions are located, and doing their 
most successful work. Steadily has 
the cause advanced; the eyes of the 
Jews are turning yearningly to their 
ancient land. Our prayers should 
ascend specifically, that soon the 
Turkish yoke may be lifted, and, un- 
der the guidance and guard of Chris- 
tian nations, the ransomed of the 
Lord may return with singing unto 
Zion, the scales of centuries may drop 
from their eyes, that they may see 
him, whom they have pierced, as the 
Messiah, and, with us, may worship 
him as King of kings and Lord of 
lords. 

In Egypt, so intimately associated 
with Palestine in sacred story, most 
excellent missionary work has been 
done, chiefly through American Unit- 
ed Presbyterians. Stations are es- 
tablished in all the Egyptian prov- 
inces, and mission work is steadily 
advancing. Its greatest success is 
among the Copts, an aboriginal race, 
nominally Christian, but whose faith 
and practice have degenerated more, 
perhaps, than that of any other ori- 
entalchurches. There are three hun- 
dred pupils in the schools at Cairo, 
and four thousand communicants in 
all Egypt, only a very few of whom 
are converts from the Moslem faith. 
These millions in Egypt have been 
but lightly touched, and we need, too, 
to pray for this land, that it, too, may 
stretch out its hands to the God of 
all nations, that they may find him 
whom they have ignorantly worship- 
ed in their corrupt and cruel rites. 
“The plan of the ages has linked 
Egypt with Israel in the promises of 
the Millennium,” and Christian love 
and faith will not put asunder what 
God has joined together. The only 
missions planted in Arabia, “the land 
of Hagar and Ishmael, of Moses and 
the law, of Elijah and Paul, are at 
Aden, now under Britishrule. Prac- 
tically, it is an unevangelized land, 
whose people are under the blight of 
Mohammedanism, but who, as the 
seed of Abraham, have also an in- 
heritance of promise. 


The vast peninsula of India is al- 
most entirely under the rule of the 
Parliament and sovereign of Great 
Britain. By a most marked and won- 
derful series of providences has this 
great and densely populated land 
come under the rule of a government 
nominally Christian, however ques- 
tionable may be the righteousness of 
the acts, political and civil, through 
which this has been accomplished. 
From its two hundred and eighty 
millions, speaking fourteen distinct 


languages and seven aboriginal dia- 


lects, something over two millions are 
professed]y Christians. One hundred 
missionary societies have their repre- 
sentative men and women laboring in 
India—twelve hundred in all. The 
Bible is circulated in all the languages 
of the peninsula, and missionaries 
have penetrated into all the provinces 
except two in the extreme north. In 
the face of the teeming millions yet un- 
touched by gospel influences, these 
trophies of success may seem small, 
and one questions if the strong 
foundations of Hindoo superstitions 
have as yet been really moved. But 
the pioneer work is accomplished— 
India is a field under an excellent 
government; railroads and good high- 
ways lead in every direction; there is 
perfect security for life and property; 


enough people who speak English to 


open the way to every place in the 
land; the purchasing power of money 
being fourfold greater here than in 
other countries, one missionary can 
be sustained at half the cost of one 
in many other lands; the languages 
have been acquired; Christian litera- 
tures abundant and cheap, and a 
nucleus of most devoted, consecrated 
missionaries has been firmly planted 
—men and women of culture, intelli- 
gence, faith and experience. The fu- 
ture of missions in India is hopeful, 
and results must multiply as all bar- 
riers are gradually bein; swept away. 

Across the bay of Bengal lies Bur- 
mah, with a population of about eight 
millions. A rich country, peopled by 
a Mongolian race, in many ways s8u- 
perior to the Hindoos, and, happily, 
also under the rule of Great Britain. 
The Burmese are Buddhists, and 
their sacred pagodas and religious 
rites are decent and harmless—a vast 
improvement upon the bestial forms 
of those of the Hindoos. A little over 
eighty years ago, Adoniram Judson 


'and his devoted wife entered Burmah 


—the first American missionaries to 
these people. He was sent by the 
Baptist Missionary Union, and they 
began their work among the Karens 
—an aboriginal tribe, numbering a 
million and a half. Six years of 
hard, unrequited toil, and their first 
convert was baptized! Now the 
Baptist missions have a native com- 
munity of seventy thousand, one-half 
of whom are actual communicants, 
with five hundred churches. Most of 
these are self-supporting, and they 
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sustains evangelists in the destitute 
villages. The Bible, translated into 
Burmese by Dr. Judson, is freely cir- 
culated, and by it they correct their 
own traditions of the creation and 
fall of man, almost identical with the 
Scripture narratives. Over one hun- 
dred American missionaries are la- 
boring in Burmah, and there are two 
hundred native preachers. There is 
need of at least one hundred more 
foreign missionaries, and a most in- 
viting field is open to them. 

The peninsula of Malacca and the 
islands of its archipelago are the 
home of the Malays, numbering about 
thirty millions, differing essentially 
from other races of mankind. They 
are nearly all Mohammedans, but are 
less bigoted and fanatical than oth- 
ers of that faith. The mission work 
here is almost exclusively carried on 
by the Methodist Episcopal societies, 
with a few stations under the Scotch 
and English Presbyterians. There 
are several fine schools and quite a 
degree of success in evangelistic ef- 
forts, especially among the large 
Chinese population. 

Eighty-six years ago Robert Mor- 
rison left New York for the purpose 
of preaching the gospel to the Chi- 
nese, the first missionary to that vast 
empire. Seven years he toiled and 
waited before he saw his first convert, 
and twenty-seven more before China 
opened Canton and other of her ports 
to the gospel. Inthe province where 
he spent his life are now six thou- 
sand converted Chinese, and nearly 
forty thousand more are scattered all 
over the Empire. Open to foreigners 
since 1841, missionary operations 
have been extended in all provinces 
where they have been permitted, the 
various societies working harmonious- 
ly, too much absorbed in their great 
cause to be disturbed by petty differ- 
ences of the sects. Besides the great 
educational work, perhaps more is 
accomplished in China through the 
medical missions in attracting the at- 
tention and interest, and in breaking 
down the strong national antipathy 
to foreigners, and opening the minds 
of the Chinese to the gospel. In the 
various hospitals of this Empire a 
half a million people are annually 
brought into distinct contact with 
Christianity and Christian teachers. 
They come for medical treatment, 
often remaining for weeks, and are 
taught as regularly as they are pre- 
scribed for. Successful treatment in- 
spires @ measure of confidence in the 
missionary, and they are more ready 
to hear his message. The most val- 
uable agency, however, in China is 
that of the native workers, especially 
in the provinces most opposed to the 
presence of foreigners. A small col- 
ony of native preachers is slowly be- 
ing prepared, who can reach their 
countrymen as others are not able 
to do, however earnest ard consecrat- 
ed they may be. Through all the 
various societies there are now several 
hundred centers of gospel influences, 
fifteen hundred foreign and twice as 
many native missionaries. But vast 
provinces are yet unevangelized; the 
millions who have never yet heard 
the gospel message, and the almost 
insuperable difficulties to be over- 
come in reaching them make the prob- 
lem of the conversion of this Empire 
a@ most appalling one. The work is 
transcendently difficult, and must be 
all divine; our missionaries there, as 
a rule, feel peculiarly their utter de- 
pendence upon God, and realize as 
none others, perhaps, their great need 
for our, prayers as well as co-opera- 
tion. Recent events make one won- 
der if the Master is not working 
mightily in breaking down these bar- 


-riers of long centuries, and making 


Himself known as the help of his 
people, who have sought so long the 
evangelization of these teeming mill- 
ions. 

Japan, the country toward which 
the eyes of the world are now turned 
in surprised admiration at the skill, 
courage and success with which they 
have prosecuted the war with China, 
has, in all directions, far outstripped 
her more cautious and conservative 


neighbors. The Japanese are bright, | 


quick, intelligent, ingenious, intense, 
refined, polite, progressive. Its pop- 
ulation of forty millions, under the 
leadership of intelligent, patriotic 
and determined men, has, within a 
generation, thrown off the yoke of 
feudalism with the customs and tra- 
ditions of ages, carefully studied and 
heartily embraced the best results of 
modern civilization, and are now, 
under the rule of a limited monarchy, 
with a parliament of two houses, ex- 
acting the respect of all Western na- 
tions. They enjoy a franchise, far 
more wisely regulated than our own 
system of universal suffrage. They 
have a national system of 


and their postal, railway, telegraph 
and telephonic, police, common school 
and; higher educational institutions 
compare favorably with those of the 
West. A weekly Sabbath has been 
appointed, kept as a national holi- 
day, a decimal currency established, 
and a national mint coins their own 
silver. Native arsenals and ship- 
yards, ranking with those of Krupp 
and Armstrong, make their own ves- 
sels, gunboats and cannon. Japan 
educates her own physicians, and her 
medical colleges, taught by natives, 
rival those of other nations. The 
great University of Tokyo has nearly 
two thousand students, a graded sys- 
tem of preparatory colleges leading 
up to it, giving a liberal education to 
the people in the chief centers of the 
empire. The time is past when 
the home-church needs to send med- 
ical missionaries to Japan, or to teach 
them higher education. Japan has 
been copying the best ideas of West- 
ern nations, and often improves upon 
her models. “She sent a royal com- 
mission abroad to study the institu- 
tions of the West, and, on their re- 
turn, decided to adopt the science of 
Germany, the laws and jurisprudence 
of France, the railways and industrial 
improvements of England, and the 
spirit of American progress.” Pa- 
triotic and ambitious, she does not 
wish, however, to be dependent in 
any sense upon foreigners. These 
facts will explain her desire, daily 
growing stronger and more impera- 
tive, to withdraw the foreign element 
in her mission fields, and to secure a 
general transfer of their aggressive 
religious work to their native agen- 
cies, to stand entirely detatched from 
the leading-strings of the mother 
church. American missionaries rec- 
ognize the logical result of these na- 
tional sentiments, and are preparing, 
at a time not far distant, to retire 
from the field. At present, the large 
educational work of the American 
Board in Kobe, wholly for girls, sup- 
plies the higher training, which the 
Japanese system has hitherto failed 
to give its women. This, with other 
material aids yet essential, will delay 
the realization of their natural and 
commendable desire for religious in- 
dependence. 

The history of foreign missions in 
Japan is marvelous, as is all else in 
that remarkable empire. It is but 
a little more than a generation since 
she opened her ports to the world’s 
commerce and her mind to religious 
tenets from the West. Six hundred 
missionaries are now at work upon 
these islands, with forty thousand 
native Christians. One-fourth of these 
are under the supervision of the 
United Presbyterians, one-fourth un- 
der the American Board; the rest is 
divided among a few other societies. 
Many of the native Christians are 
gathered into their own churches, 
ministered to by Japanese pastors, 
and are entirely self-supporting. 
Foreign missionaries are recognized, 
in many cases, simply as advisory 
friends or in council committees. The 
native Church directs its own evan- 
gelistic and missionary operations, the 
movement toward independence be- 
ing stronger in the churches under 
the control of the American Board 
than in those of other societies. The 
pressure brought to bear upon Amer- 
ican missionaries is almost painful, 
strengthening the impression that it 
is best to withdraw and leave them 
to themselves, although many of the 
oldest and wisest among them feel 
that there is much of the work in 
Japan that requires their presence 
and counsel. Certainly, this young 
giant needs a deeper spiritual life. 
Much of the progress has been in- 
tellectual, and there is danger that 
while Japanese converts may excel in 
theology and philosophy, becoming 
éven more astute than their foreign 
teachers, they may forget, like Chris- 
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